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TRAV] 4 ; Amateur Photo Contest 
aie & 


Winners for February 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, TraAvet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do 
not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and 
film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be 
on the back of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning 
pictures without additional payment is retained by Travet. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 


SOLDIER SWITCH 


Colorful changing of guards at London's Bucking: 
ham Palace was snapped by Douglas Cole, Forest 


$25 O Hills, N. Y., with Ciroflex E at f:16, 1/25, with 
e Kodax Plus X film, yellow filter. 
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2 SOARING SEAGULL CHARMING COBRA 

Friendly seagull which comes to beach every Old oriental feat of i 

lunchtime for its meal, intrigued Jack Simmons with mile foeaeies ee Oe ae 
of Daytona Beach, Florida, who took photo with who clicked shot in Ceylon with Agta PD, 


Voigtlander Brilliant at f:8, 1/3 i i 
$15.0 tee aie iant a , 1/300 using Super $10.00 Readyset (old) at f:8, 1/100, using Ansee 


Plenachrome Film. 
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‘Whether you can afford to sail your own 
jyacht into some appealing, moonlit anchor- 
age or whether your budget permits little 
jnore than beachcombing on sandy shores, 
jyou can experience new richness in life by 
Jrisiting an untrammeled isle in a corner of 
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Honorary 

Vice President 

of the world-famous 
Globetrotters Club 


By NORMAN D. FORD 


O you know there are thousands 

of Americans nowadays who 

travel far for only a few dollars 
a day, and they do what thousands of 
other Americans think only the rich 
can afford? 


Do you know that living below the 
border is so cheap you can vacation for 
a month in a flower bedecked villa in 
Mexico with private swimming pool 
for what you’d spend in the U.S. in a 
week in an ordinary resort? 


Do you know that for no more than 
you'd spend at such a resort, you can 
visit Cuba, Europe, or South America, 
or take your two or three weeks’ vaca- 
tion cruising through the West Indies ? 
Or you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rio or Buenos Aires or through 
the Canal to either coast or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada 
and still spend no more than at a resort ? 


As founder of the Globetrotters 
Club, I have spent years searching for 
the many ways in which to travel on the 
least amount of money, the countries 
which are best to visit, and the ways in 
which to get the most for your money. 
I think I can tell you about exciting, 
low cost places both near at home and 
farther away, where you can spend un- 
usual vacations at a cost you never 
dreamed possible. About the real 
“finds” travelers always get excited 
about if they should stumble upon such 
wonderful, lower cost places to stay 
and eat. About ways you probably never 
knew to cut transportation costs by 
using freighters, the lower cost foreign 
liners, and other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


Know what you can do on the money 
you've got. Look over the accompany- 
ing list of seven books bearing the im- 
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print of Harian Publications—the pub- 
lishing firm known throughout the 
world for publishing hard-to-learn 
facts about how to travel almost any- 
where in the world as nearly on a 


DO YoU 


shoestring as possible. Some of them 
are my books—others are by other 
world travelers. Each one will show you 
how to see more of the world—and 
how to do so without being rich. 


STOP SAYING THAT TRAVEL IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger carrying FREIGHTERS 


are the secret of low cost travel 


OR no more than you'd spend at a resort, you 
Ee take that trip you’ve always talked about: 
to the West Indies, Europe, the Mediterranean, 
around the world. In fact trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 


lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you | 


speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round- 
the-world cruise can be yours for as little as $250- 
$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, 
uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Med- 
iterranean; two or three week vacations up and 
down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name 
the port and the chances are you can find it listed 
in Travel Routes Around the World, the world’s 
original and most complete guide to passenger 
carrying freighters. 


AIR TRAVEL 


O you know you can fly down to the West 

Indies via a big DC-6 for only $40 or to the 
gay cities of Panama, with their nightclubs, and 
huge free port shopping bazaars, for only $55? 

f you know where to look for them, there are 
lower cost air services—scheduled, lower cost air- 
lines to the most exciting countries of South Amer- 
ica or to Scandinavia, as well as dozens upon 
dozens of other seldom-advertised opportunities to 
travel far for less than most people think air travel 
must cost. 


Norman Ford’s big guide Air Routes of the 
World tells you where the world’s airlines go, 
their reliability, the planes used, the combination 
fares they offer, which services cost less, etc. 

Page after page reveals the hidden extras in your 
air ticket. (Do you know how to fly to Europe and 
then to the cities and countries you want to see, yet 
spend less than many do for steamer across the 
ocean and rail in Europe?) 


There’s just as revealing information on how to 
cut your travel costs practically anywhere else in 
the world. (Do you know which are the recom- 
mended airlines to South America if you want to 
save money on your fare? Which are the recom- 


ROUND THE WORLD 


This is the book that names the lines, tells where 
they go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of tray- 
elers all over the world swear by it. During the 20 
years in which it’s been published, hundreds of 
travel writers and travel editors have said “‘To 
learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at 
a resort, get Travel Routes Around the orld. 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1956 
edition includes practically every passenger carry- 
ing service starting from or going to New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, England, France, the Mediterra- 
nean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called 
How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and 
pages of photos and maps. ‘ 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way 
to more travel than you ever thought possible. For 
your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


CAN COST LESS 


mended airlines to the West Indies to see more, the 
best ways to reach Mexico? Do you know how to 
spend $300-$1250 less on a complete round the 
world air tour—how to take a longer air tour of 
the world for only $82 a week?) 


_Do you know where to stay in the cities you'll 
visit (which are the comfortable, lower cost hotels 
recommended by Americans who've been there), 
how to schedule every day of your trip—whether 
it’s to Europe, the West Indies, Mexico, South 
America—and whether you'll be gone 10 days, a 
month, or longer? Do you know what to do about 
excess baggage to avoid heavy additional costs; 
how to save many dollars on pay-later plans; when 
and how to use excursion fares to cut your travel 
costs still more? 

In all the world, not another book tells you how 
to get more out of air travel, how to cut your costs, 
and have a trip you might not think today you can 
afford. 

Prove to yourself that air travel can open the 
world to you, no matter how short a vacation you 
have. Send now for Air Routes of the World. It 
costs only $1,.50—which you can save many times 
over through just one hint. 


ON A SHOESTRING 


F you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 

countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of 
money in order to travel. You could spend $550- 
$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to Buenos 
Aires, or you can get there for $107 in fares via 
bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, 
Colombia, Peru, the Andes, etc. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world or $800 via connecting steamers. You can 
island hop around the West Indies via plane for 
several hundred dollars—or see the islands more 
leisurely by motor schooner for much, much less. 
There’s hardly a place _on earth you can’t reach 
for less if you know ALL the travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club 
and America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has 


gathered into one handy book dozens upon dozens 
of specific travel routings to all parts of the World 
—Mexico, South America, Burope, Africa and the | 
Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, the South 
Seas, etc.—so that you can see more at prices you 
can afford by combining freighter, liners, rail, bus, 
plane, and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can 
travel now—that you don’t have to wait for some || 
far-off day when you've saved much more money. | 


$1.50 brings you his big guide How to Travel | 
Without Being Rich, the guide that proves now, || 
once and for all, that travel is within the reach of || 
any one who has ever yearned to see far-away 
places. Send for your copy now. 
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ANT TO G0? 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN CALIFORNIA? 


O matter what you seek in California, Wil- 

liam Redgrave’s big book California — the 

Wate that has everything shows you city by city, 

wn py town, road by road, everything you'll find 
i 


n this big state. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed 
cts just about guarantee you won't miss anything 
orth seeing. And you will welcome his long lists 
$f recommended restaurants, motels, and hotels 
, yhere you can stop at the price you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of your 
wn, California—the state that has everything 
ves you the facts ee want. With William Red- 
gtave’s help you'll find the California that appeals 
} you—whole regions with just the degree of 
@armth and sunshine you want, with houses and 
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WHERE THE DOLLAR 


D O you know where to find an island right near 
} the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, 
“auty, and color even the natives say it was made 

om a rainbow? (And that costs here are so low 
‘Du can not only reach it but also stay a while for 
, gealy more than you'd spend at a resort in the 


BESe) 
Do you know where to find the world’s best 
ountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf- 
ashed coastal resorts, where even today you can 
Mve for a song? 
Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, 
e surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well- 
igh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West 
dies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and 
the world’s other low-cost wonderlands? 
) Or if you've thought of more distant places, do 
mu know which of the South Sea Islands are as 
spoiled today as in Conrad's day? Or which is 
te one spot world travelers call the most beautiful 
‘ace on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, 
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BUYS SO MUCH MORE 


A job or a business of your own? 
A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, elsewhere in California— 
at a price you can afford? 
A place to retire on a small income? 
A home in the sun, with year-round spring-like days? 


rentals priced within your means. If you’re single, 
you'll find the best places to live for the fun and 
entertainment you want. If you’re a family man, 
you'll find the best places to raise a family. If you 
want to retire, you'll find the pleasantest places in 
all California to live on a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you 
need if you're thinking of living in a trailer, the 
best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a col- 
lege education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best 
to find your own retirement or vacation paradise, 
etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, that 
you probably wouldn’t learn as much about Cali- 
fornia in months, even years, of traveling around 
this big state as you can learn from this one big 
book. Yet it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for 
your copy. 


with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book 
with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if 
you can afford a vacation in the U.S., the rest of 
the world is closer than you think. Authors Nor- 
man D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary vice 
presidents of the Globetrotters Club, show that the 
American dollar is respected all over the world and 
buys a lot more than you’d give it credit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world’s 
wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend for 
a few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of 
taking time out for a real rest, this book shows how 
you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U.S. border to reach some of the World's 
Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much 
you can do on the money you've got. Send now for 
Bargain Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use 
coupon to order. 


. = | 
| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 40 First Ave. I 
) GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York I 
Hehave: enclosed $. 2.0.2.0... . (cash, check, money order). Please send me the books J] 
} checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. I 
| —D Travel routes around the world. $1. I 
[) Air routes of the world. $1.50. : I 
C How to travel without being rich (round the world on a shoestring). $1.50. , 

1 California—the state that has everything. $2. 
1C Bargain paradises of the world (where the dollar buys so much more). $1.50. I 
1 Europe on a shoestring (how to see Europe for less than it costs to stay at home). 1 
$1.50. I 
(0 The Fiesta Lands (Mexico—where two can vacation more cheaply than one in the I 
USA) 2 $2. i 
i Special | Any $6 worth of books for $5 , 

\ Any $9 worth of books for $7.50 
| Offers: J All books above—$11 value—for $9 
| 

; INE IGM EET es eck lace cietics cee cess cs seccececcectsesess, I 
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How to see Europe 


for less than it costs 
to stay at home 


ie probably costs much less than you think 

' to see Europe. For one thing there are 
many low cost tours originating in Europe, 
the kind that economical Europeans buy for 
themselves. Some are as low as $5 a day for 
hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 


Europe on a Shoestring describes these 
tours and many other ways to see Europe as 
nearly on a shoestring as possible. 


Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Europe to 
the other, including England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 
When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take 
your own; how to buy and sell a car 
overseas. 

How to get the most for your money 
when going via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, 
etc. 

How to save on foreign exchange. This 
patt_of the book alone will pay for its 
cost many times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to 
know—from what to see to how to see it, 
with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide 
to “How to Say It in 7 European Languages’”’ 
(that section alone is also worth the price of 
the book). Of course, it’s specific about 
passports, visas, customs here and in Europe, 
clothing to take, etc. 

“No traveler can afford to go to Europe 
without this book,” writes a travel agent. 
“Your book saved me enough last year to 
bring home lots of gifts,” writes a woman. 
“The intelligent traveler's vade mecum to 
Europe,” says the French Government travel 


office. 
For $1.50, you get this money-saving book. 


Mexico—where two can vacation 


more cheaply than one 


(in the U. S. A.) 


EXICO is the land of travel values, 

where prices look like ours way back 
in 1935. This is the country where $100 is 
a fortune, the half-year wage of an experi- 
enced housekeeper-cook, where $1 buys as 
much in meals and hotel accommodations 
as $3 does in our own country. 


Where double rooms with bath in top re- 
sorts cost $5 and $6 a day. Where swank 
hotels in Acapulco, in season, ask less for 
two than do second rate hotels in American 
vesorts for one, out of season. 


Norman Ford’s big book The Fiesta Lands 
details full sightseeing plans for exactly the 
time you can spare—whether it’s a weekend, 
two weeks, or longer. He makes sure you 
know how to get around easily and quickly 
by auto, rail, bus, ship, or plane, as you 
choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure 
you get real value for your money, and he 
tells you just where to go for the real finds 
in hotels, restaurants, and shops. 

With his help you'll stop at hotels with 
gardenia-flled swimming pools; you'll know 
where to find low priced tropical resorts and 
luxury hotels at low, low prices. You'll find 
Opies paradises set amidst orchards or coconut 
palms or overlooking a long white beach. You'll 
find city hotels butlt around flowered patios, 
you'll know where to dance, nightclub, have the 
fun you want. 

Through his sound advice you never overspend 
or travel blind. So sound a book, so packed with 
facts, even gasoline company tourist services tell 
you to read it, study it, and take it with you. 
For a colorful Mexican vacation that costs you less 
than an ordinary vacation back home, order your 
copy today. Price $2. 


BY MARCUS KNUTZEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


[SPEAK UP! 


[SWEDISH] 


[ Part THREE | THREE 
ENGLISH PHRASE SWEDISH PRONUNCIATION 
1. I should like to telephone. 1. Jag gnskar ringa. 1. Yahg oen’-skar ring’-ah. 
2. I need a doctor. 2. Jag aer i behov av en Jakare. 2. Yahg aehr ee be-hov’ av ehn 
leh’kka-re. 
3. May I have your name and address? 3. Faar jag be om Edert nams och 3. Fawr yahg beh om eh’-dert namn } 
adress? ohk ah’-dres? 
4. I have lost my identification pa- 4. Jag har tappat mitt turistkort 4. Yahg hahr tap’-at mitt too-rist’ - 
pers, my wallet. (min plaanbok). kohrt (min plawn-bok). 
5. Can you recommend an inexpen- 5. Kan Ni rekommendera ett billigt 5. Kahn nee re-kom-men-dehr’-a eht 
sive hotel? hotel? bee’-light hotel? 
6. What is the temperature? 6. Hur ar varmegraden? 6. Hoor chr ver’-me-grahd-en? 
7. Is smoking permitted? 7. Ar rgkning tillaatet har? 7. Ehr roek’-ning til’-law-tet hehr? 
8. Where is the lavatory? 8. Var ar toiletten? 8. Vahr ehr toah-let’-en? 
9. Maya i. present. Mra. .:, Mrs... «, 9. Faar jag lov att presentera Herr, 9. Fawr yagh lov. aht_ pre-sen-tehr’a 
Miss ...?2 Fru, Froken. hehr, froo, froe’-ken? : 
10. Yours is a beautiful country. 10. Edert land ar vackert. 10. Eh’-dert lahn ehr vah’-kert. | 
11. Would you open (shut) the win- 11. Var vanig och gppna (stang) 11. Vahr veh’-lig ohk oep’na (teh 
dow? fgnstret. foen’-stret? ! 
12. It is no trouble at all! 12. Det ar ej naagot besvar als. 12. Deh ehr ay naw’-got beh-svaer’ ahls. 
13. I want a roll of film. 13. Jag gnskar kgpa en filmrulle. 13. Yahg oen’-skar tjoe’-pah ehn film-1 
Fools 
14, Thank you for being so nice. 14. Tack saa mycket f¢gr all vanlighet. 14. Tahk saw muek’-et foehr ahl vehn’-’ 
lee-het, | 
15. I should like to check my valuables. 15. Jag gnskar lamna till f¢rvaring 15. Yahg oen’-skar lem’-na til foer- 
mina vardesaker, vahr’-ing mee’-na_ vaer’-de-sahk-er.! 
16. Is there a good play, an American 16. Gives det en god teaterf¢grestill- 16. Yee’-ves deh ehn gohd te-ah’-ter-t 
play being given? ning i staden paa Engelska? foereh-stehl-ning ee stah’-den pawr 
ehng-elska? 
17. Have you an American newspaper, 17. Har Ni en Amerikansk tidning 17. Hahr nee ehn a-mer-i-kansk’ reed’ 
an American magazine? (Tidskrift)? ning (Teeds’-skrift) ? 
18. Please dry-clean (press) this suit 18. Var god och lamna denna kostym 18. Vahr gohd ohk lem’-na den’-nab! 
(dress) . (kladning) fgr pressing (sind den kos’-tuem (klehd’-ning) foer press’ 
till kemisk tvatt). ing (send den til tjeh’-misk tvett) J 
19. Where can I buy some nice gifts? 19. Var kan jag kgpa trevliga presen- 19. Vahr kan yahg tjoe’-pa_ trev’-li-gaj 
ter? pre-sen’-ter? 
20. We shall stay most of the Summer. 20. Vi komma att stanna st¢rsta delen 20. Vee koh’-ma aht stahn’-na_ stoer’ 
av sommaren. ste deh’len ahv som’-mah-ren. 
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TRAVEL AGENTS 
Members of Advisory Board N.T.C. 


NEW YORK 


TRAVELING ALONE? 


Join now for groups to Mediter- 
Round-the-World-Europe 


and West Indies. Inquiries invited. 


ranean 


62 Days—$1745 


Personally Escorted Tours 
Limited to 15 adults, June 30 and July 11. 
Via DeLuxe Steamer 


Immediate Application 
“Specialists in Travel for Adults” 


Knickerbocker Travel Service, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
MUrray Hill 9-7156 


SAIL into 
the SUN... eae 


a4 
Sa 


Luxury living . . . a world of golden 
sunshine . . . adventure in exotic ports 
of call... book your passage NOW on 
a Cruise aboard a floating caravan 
of fun to the fabulous WEST INDIES 
and SOUTH AMERICA. Frequent 
sailings from New York in January 
& February. Let us help you select 
the cruise to suit your time, taste, 
and purse. $200 up. 


for further information 
call] MU 8-3676 


CELEBRITY TOURS 


57 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


KANSAS 


WORLD TOUR 


Japan, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Calcutta, Benares, River 
Ganges, Delhi, Taj Mahal, Baghdad, Babylon, Beirut, 
Baalbek, Damascus, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Cairo, 
Pyramids, Athens, Acropolis, Rome. Fly deluxe North- 
west Airlines. Harriet-Louise H. Patterson, conductor. 
Depart Seattle Feb. 23, 1956. $3358. 


MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 


Sailing April 4, 1956. SS CONSTITUTION, touring 


Naples, Pompeii, Capri, Cairo, Pyramids, Luxor, Ass- 
wan, Beirut, Baalbek, Damascus, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Galilee, Cyprus, Athens, Rome. From $1497. 
Aiso, Easter and Summer Holy Land Air Tours. Euro- 
pean Spring and Autumn ship tours. See your Travel 
Agent or write— 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 
The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 531! Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 
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the-world air tour, which will 

take travelers through eleven 
countries, is on tap right now. An 
expansive itinerary allows traipsing 
tourists to get first-hand views of 
the Far East, Near East and parts 
of Europe. 

The trip, which stretches from 
Feb. 23 through April 5, is con- 
ducted by Horizon Tours and will 
cover about 30,000 miles. Features 
of this jubilant jaunt are stopovers 
in Japan, China, Thailand, India, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, 
Greece and Italy. Special places of 
interest will be visited in each coun- 
try. Starting with the mysterious 
sidestreets of Tokyo to the mag- 
nificent splendor of the Taj Mahal 
in India, on to the Valley of Kings 
and King Tut’s Tomb in Luxor, 
you will spend Palm Sunday in the 
Holy Land and top the trip off with 
a stay in Rome during the Easter 
Holiday. On Easter Sunday every 
bell in the Holy City peals, and if 
this is your first trip abroad or your 
tenth, it is a compelling highpoint 
of the tour. 

Careful thought has been given 
to relaxation and comfort en route. 
You fly in modern, luxury North- 
west Orient, Pan American, and 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines planes 
and sleep in the best hotels that can 
possibly be found. When your 
plane reaches its destinaton, spark- 
ling sightseeing trips and entertain- 
ment features await you. 

The tour, which is priced at $3,- 
358 plus a $24.64 tax per person, 
departs from Seattle the evening of 
February 23 and heads for Japan, 
flying the Arctic route via Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

Probably the most delightful deal 
of all on this round-the-world tour 
is that you have nothing to do but 
sit back and enjoy yourself, for 
everything is pre-arranged. 


| eet all-expense, around- 


You will go on tours of the cities 
you visit and also swing into the 
countryside of each land. Entrance 
fees to special locales are pre-paid, 
and experienced sightseeing guides 
all speak English. 

When your tour of one country 
is ended, a specially chartered bus 
or car takes you to the airport and 
you are off on the next leg of the 
Round-The-World junket. 

In all, the price of your tour cov- 
ers first-class hotel accommodations 
with two persons sharing twin-bed 
room; private bath facilities; first- 
class rail and Pullman berth in 
Egypt; gratuities to hotel servants 
and porters handling luggage. 

Tour rate doesn’t, of course, in- 
clude items of purely personal na- 
ture. 

For those who would like to 
make this year’s Round-The-World 
Tour but find it impossible to take 
the time, there will be another 
fun-packed jaunt commencing on 
March 14 in 1957. 


The 
HARVEY LINE 
proudly offers 


HONOLULU + TAHITI + ACAPULCO 
CRUISES 


LUXURIOUS STEEL YACHT 


48 day cruise of the South Pacific with stop 
overs in Hawaii, Christmas Island, Tahiti, 
Acapulco. See Tahiti the Gem of the Pacific 
in all its grandeur, Four regular sailings 
yearly. 


SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAME CRUISE 


Departure from Los Angeles Oct. 1, 1956 for 
Melbourne, Australia — stopping in route: 
Honolulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
and Sydney. Live aboard ship in Melbourne 
during games. On return home, stops are 
made at Auckland, New Zealand, Cook Is- 
land, and Tahiti. Return to Los Angeles Dec. 
22. Make reservations now to assure seats at 
the Olympic Games — Limit 36 passengers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE HARVEY LINE 


5422 LEMON GROVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
HO 9-1450 


a stay in the Virgin Islands) : 
The phonetic spelling used 
in the late Colonel McCormick's 
gazette, the Chicago Tribune, pales, 
I think, before the patois of the 
island natives, a treatment of Eng- 
lish that is not understandable by 
the uninitiated. It is a marvelous 
sample of the art of deletion, a tele- 
scoping of the words of a phrase or 
sentence. A single example illus- 
trates. Take the word, “meyu.” 
Translated it is “me and you,” or, 
carried one more step, “you and I.” 
Spoken with little pause and a 
touch of accent it proves mystifying. 
“Leeward” is pronounced here just 
the way it looks and none of that 
“lew-ard” business, if you please. 
There is the lady who mends 
clothes and makes dresses behind 
the sign “Simstress,” and there is 
the chap who sells meat under the 
placard “Butchery.” Also, the cafe 
run by a lady named Nelly. But 
the swinging overhead sign pro- 
claims it “Nely’s Cook Shop.” 
Totally aside from the patois, 
many of the natives have a distinc 
tive way of arranging their word- 
age. Like the fisherman who was 
telling of the time he swam eight 
miles when his boat went down 
under him. A companion didn’t 
make it. He wanted to take another 
boat and search, but a storm came 
up and stopped him. As he put it, 
“the sea became too rude.” When 
he reached shore from the long 
swim he still seemed so strong peo- 
ple couldn't believe he had come 
eight miles. Again as he put it, 
“they wondered because I looked so 
pleasing.” It is a way of speech with 
a lilt, a gentle tinkle to it, that has 
a happy ring on your eardrums. 
The woolless sheep of the islands 
strike me as one of the greatest ex- 
amples of nature’s gift of adaption. 
In a climate where no protective 
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covering is needed, the sheep have 
none. White hide suffices. The 
youngsters running along the roads 
without a stitch on continually 
startle me. Tuthe dissents, but I like 
Sour Sop, a whitish beverage made 
from pouring boiling water over 
the melon. And they say the brew 
made from the leaves is a nerve 
sedative. But mine are all right and 
I passed that. I like the fresh limes, 
too, that you pull from the trees. 
And the papaya, the mango, bread 
fruit, blue-fish pudding and banana 
pancakes with bacon in the morn- 
ing. 

To us the titles of the old estates 
are one of the island’s most fasci- 
nating details. Let’s run down a few 
plucked at random from the map 


beside my typing machine, Here’ 
Sweet Bottom, and there's Bethle 
hem, with Jerusalem not far away 


There is Contentment, Solitude 
Paradise, Hannah's Rest and Fan 
ny’s Fancy, Betsy's Jewel, Litth 
Princess, Jolly Hill and Pleasan 
Valley. Lower Love and Uppe 
Love find Jealousy close by, Sugar 
loaf Hill is a honey and so is Rus 
toptwist—Dutch for “rest afte 
work.” To match it, there’s Hare 
Labor. Tipperary sounded as if ar 
Irishman slipped in, And Humbug 
sounds as if P. T. Barnum migh 
have paid a visit, And then, so hel} 
me, there is Slob. I sometimes fint 
myself wondering about that one 
What kind of an owner would have 
named a great plantation—Slob? @ 
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"The Epitome of Hospitality" 
ANNOUNCES 
The Midyear 1956 Opening of the 
HOTEL CASINO-CLUB 
At BAISORETI 
In conjunction with a new, delightful bungalow colony at 
famous, beautiful Palm Beach 
@ Diversified Entertainment @ Net, Line, Spear Fishing 
e@ Dancing in the patio to 
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the Aruban Tumba 


Address P.O. Box | 1, 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 


Visit HOTEL STRAND 
The top "class" hotel in the Netherlands West Indies 
(One mile from airport near heart of city) 
Air-conditioned rooms, bar and restaurant, which over- 
looks the blue Caribbean Sea 
Reasonable rates—European or American Plan 


For reservations, write: 
HOTEL STRAND 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 


The Netherlands' Royal Couple and entourage chose the 
Strand during last year's State visit 
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BY CHAS. & EUNICE JUCKETT 
| SK THE TRAVELER who rather fancies his first-hand 


knowledge of foreign shores to locate Barbuda, 
St. Barts or Anguilla and chances are he would 
miss by 500 miles. Then try St. Martin, Saba and St. 
Eustatius and he might come closer. Antigua, St. Kitts 
and Nevis should be easier—that is, if he knows his 
history well enough to recall Lord Nelson’s dockyard, 
Brimstone Hill and the birthplace of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. However, for the average person, these islands 
are completely unknown, and usually because the trend 
has been to literally “cut corners” in the Caribbean. 
All of the above-mentioned islands are located in 
the far northeast corner of the Mar Caribe. Although 
they are every bit as interesting and scenic as the 
more strategically located tropical paradises which 
stretch in a graceful chain from Puerto Rico to Trin- 
idad, they’ve had relatively few visitors. Happily for 
those who would like to be in on the ground floor, 
the completion of a modern cottage-type hotel on cen- 
trally located St. Martin and the stepping up of plane 
schedules between St. Martin, the Virgin Islands and 
Curacao makes getting to this area quicker and easier 
than it has been for many years. 
Settled by Europeans from many different countries, 
each of these northeast corner islands has a character 
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all its own, whether it be British, French or Dutch. 
Fortunately for traveling Americans, English is under- 
stood everywhere and is the most used language in 
the islands. 

Because of their previous isolation, many of the 
old-time island customs and modes of living persist 
even today, giving the island that touch of the different 
atmosphere which makes for intriguing travel stories 
and _ photographs. 

Although largely in ruins today, the once bustling 
English dockyard on Antigua is worth much more 
than a shilling admission for a visit. Here in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries was the West 
Indies base for the British Fleet—a tremendous estab- 
lishment in a hurricane-proof and easily defended 
harbor. 

With no more information than this, and the handy 
pamphlet given at the gate, an imaginative visitor can 
people the dockyard ati its colonial-day personnel—a 
detachment of red-coated marines lock-stepping past 


Antigua, is sugar-rich St. Kitts, very British, ang 
its satellite neighbor, Nevis, also British. Aside from 
the modern automobiles and the airstrip, St. Kitts, 
remains much as it was two centuries ago when pie 
shaped wedges of the elliptical island were given to 
50 white planters. 

Sugar is still king here as it has been for over five 
generations. The lush fields where native workers toil 
from sunup to sundown to keep the cane moving on 
toy-sized open narrow-gauge railcars to the centrally 
located mill and the equally frantic activity along the 
shoreline whenever a sugar transport anchors offshore 
are constant reminders of the island’s dependence 
on this one crop. 

Watching the endless procession of huge red lighter 
boats piled high with bags of raw sugar, their dusky 
oarsmen grimly putting their backs into the long 
sweeps as they push their heavy cargo out to the 
transports, the traveler may wonder why motors aren't 
used, or why the harbor hasn’t been dredged so trans- 


the officers’ quarters where gaily coated naval officers 
are strolling the wide, shaded porch. Then the voice 
of a yachtsman near the massive old winches might 
cause a mild shock—for it’s not easy for the mind to 
move rapidly from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth 
Century in this bastion of the past. However, the 
yachtsman will be one of the masters of sleek charter 
yachts which sail (at prices ranging from $100 to $400 
a week) through enticing waterways to little-heard-of- 
islands in the West Indies. But even after this momen- 
tary recall to the Twentieth Century, the uneasy feel- 
ing that the ghosts of Rodney and Nelson are still 
looking down on the dockyard is present. 

A twenty-minute flight, or an overnight sail from 


Fulfilling dream of many rovers, travelers sail into Dutch West Indian island of St. Eustatius, well off beaten track of most visitors to Caribbean 
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ports can pull up alongside a wharf. He’ll either leave 
the island still wondering, or, if he stays long enough, 
will realize that on this heavily populated island 
there’s an over abundance of labor—for sugar, that is. 
For other projects, such as the restoration of historic 
Brimstone Hill, one of the most colossal fortresses | 
ever devised by man, there is complete indifference. | 
What matters that this formidable hillside once bristled | 
with the guns which played such an important role in 
Rodney’s victory over DeGrasse’s French fleet in 1782? 

Today, the drive to the top of Brimstone Hill in a 
jeep or one of the light but powerful English cars | 
makes a pleasant interlude on the circle trip of the’ 
island. Each switchback opens up new vistas and from 
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the summit the visitor can look across seven miles of 
open sea to Dutch St. Eustatius. 

St. Eustatius has long since lost its role as store- 
house of the Caribbean. Only an occasional ship 
anchors in the harbor which in Revolutionary days 
was jammed with up to 700 ships loading food, arms 
and clothing destined for the blockaded colonies. 

The population has dwindled to a handful and 


a plan to resettle Dutch farmers after World War Il 


petered out when the land proved less fertile than had 
been expected. Someday “‘Statia” may recover its posi- 
tion of importance in the islands. Perhaps now that 
it has plane connections with St. Martin, this day 
may not be far off. ; 
On St. Martin there is no doubt of the impending 


Ancient, abandoned sugar mill still standing on St. Kitts is now merely landmark—plus site for all sightseers. 


Saba landing is difficult maneuver only 
skilled sailors from lonely island attempt. 


upsurge in business and population. This island, 
which was settled early in the Seventeenth Century, 


was the most valuable property of the Netherlands - 


West India Company between 1650 and 1750. The 
largest of the three Netherlands Windward Islands, it 
has excellent airport, well-kept roads, Dutch emphasis 
on cleanliness, good fishing, an abundance of beaches 
and scenic countryside. Work started a year ago on 
plans for a modern cottage-type hotel overlooking 
Great Bay and a wide sandy beach. Construction went 
at a swift pace for completion of the hotel in time 
for Queen Juliana’s visit last October. 

St. Martin, although only 37 square miles in area, 
is shared by the French and the Dutch, but instead 
of the customary rigid border formalities, the boundary 
line is marked by a simple stone monument put up 
in 1948 to commemorate 300 years of friendly rela- 
tions between the two parts of the island. 

The story goes that when the question arose as to 
how much of this island should be Dutch and how 
much French, it was agreed that a representative of 
each country would walk around the shoreline until 
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the two met, the area encompassed by each being 
assigned to his country. Whether the canny Dutchman 
purposely chose the western side, or whether the 
more agile Frenchman was physically able to cover 
more ground is not made clear, but the resulting 
apportionment gave the Dutch the smaller, but more 
valuable, saltpond area near what is now the capital 
town of Philippsburg, while the French settled for the 
larger portion of the island, with the capital at Mar- 
igot. 

There are no restrictions on travel from one side 
of the island to the other, and French silks, wines 
and perfumes can be purchased at startling low prices. 
This makes souvenir hunting not only a pleasant ex- 
perience but one which doesn’t play havoc on the 
budget. 

In the past only a few visitors have stayed over on 
St. Martin, but those who have found it has a special 
appeal, like no other island in the Caribbean. It 
definitely has a flair. The jot de vivre of the inhabi- 
tants may be due to a certain history of smuggling 
which became a part of life when its British neighbors 
upped their tariffs. This zest for living is immediately 
evident as the visitor strolls through Philippsburg’s 
quaint Front or Back streets which run parallel to 
the beach. Watching the fishermen come in with their 
catch, the captain blowing on a conch shell to summon 
the women of the island who act as vendors for the 


day’s catch, the stringing out of the nets to dry, the 
covering of the boats with palm fronds to protect 
them from the sun, gives the visitor an unhurried 
opportunity to converse with the workers of the island. 
Poking into the tiny stores, he may find a shopkeeper 
taking time out from selling to build a toy sailboat 
for the youngsters of the island, who are avid sailing 
enthusiasts and spend much time racing their boats 
in Fort Bay. 

The lobster fishermen of Simpson’s Bay should also 
be visited. This area, not far from the airport, was 
settled by Scandinavians many years ago, and since 
they have kept to themselves through the years, their 
customs and accent are not like those of the rest of 
the island. 

The old salt ponds, or saltpans, wide expanses of 
shallow water where once the thrifty Dutch “harvested”’ 
hundreds of tons of valuable salt which they shipped 
to neighboring saltless islands, and to America to 
be used in curing bacon, can still be seen, but only 
the smaller pans outside Marigot are still worked. 

Other points of interest include the Government 
experimental agricultural farm, the acres of horse 
pastures (the islanders once went in heavily for breed- 
ing race horses, sending their thoroughbred mounts 
to neighboring islands for championship races) the 
cocoanut plantations on the French side and the 
holiday sailing regattas. Competition between St. 


Quiet English Harbour in Antigua is dominated by statue of Lord Nelson, with harbor of St. Lucia, right, continually busy handling ship visits. 
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Martin boats and those of nearby Barbuda, Anguilla 
and St. Barts is keen, and these races draw large 
numbers of opinionated sailing aficionados who are 
willing to back their opinions with guilders, francs, 
pounds or dollars. 

Since Dutch, French, English and American holidays 
are likewise all honored, there seems to be no limit 
to these contests, or to the number of “championship” 
boats which can be hired, for a comparatively small 
sum, for a sail to the nearby islands. 

In lieu of a special charter, the hardy visitor with 
a taste for adventure can ride the small cargo-bearing 
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craft which transport a wide variety of native prod- 
uce from one island to another. 

British Barbuda and Anguilla and French St. Barts 
are probably three of the least-known islands in the 
Caribbean, and make interesting stopover points for 
the truly venturesome. They are definitely not geared 
for tourist travel for which reason the visitor should 
carry his own provisions if he’s especially fussy about 
his food. These islands are primarily. agricultural 
although the farming is done on a limited scale, and 
mostly by the women. The men are too busy at sea as 
fishermen or sailors. Because they have had so few 
visitors, the natives of these islands are shy and rather 
uncommunicative. However, if the visitor is lucky, 
he'll find someone who’s willing to tell stories about 
the islands—their past history, real and fancied. One 
of these may concern Barbuda’s strikingly beautiful 
women and well-built men, a story which gives cre- 
dence to the legend that the island was used as a 
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Negro propagation center during the days of slavery. 
Probably the best known—on paper that is—island — 
of the northeast group is Saba, the mysterious Dutch — 
island which few have visited but whose very unap-— 
proachableness has given it world recognition. _ a 
Looming out of the blue Caribbean like the top of - 
the extinct volcano it is, the island, but five square — 
miles in area, has no harbor, and sheer cliffs reach ~ 
down to the water’s edge. Two tiny landing beaches, - 
one reached by a series of 500 steps, the other by_ 
a narrow, winding road negotiable only by donkey or 
jeep (there are now a dozen jeeps on the island and 
one car) permit landing during calm weather. After 
a recent hurricane, the Fort Bay landing was enlarged” 
and the road to the town at the top—called The 
Bottom—improved. This project, like the building of 
the new hotel on St. Martin to supplement the Gov- 
ernment Guest Houses which for years have been quite 
adequate for the island’s infrequent visitors, was rushed 
to completion in preparation for Queen Juliana’s visit. 

There are four small settlements on Saba—The 
Bottom, Windward Side, St. John’s and Hellsgate. 
Rumored to have been settled first by pirates, the 
island has always had a salty tang and produced some 
of the best mariners to be found on merchant vessels 
the world over. Many a New York harbor pilot was 
born on Saba—to which he will return when he retires, 
to spend another twenty to thirty years as a shop- 
keeper in one of the tiny establishments with which 
the island is so liberally sprinkled. 

The traveler is fortunate to get ashore on this 
island. We’ve made the landing twice, both times in 
a longboat rowed by agile Saba sailors who came out 
to meet our St. Martin sailboat, with a canvas over 
us for protection from the waves through which the 
Sabamen expertly maneuvered their small home-built 
boat. Visitors will enjoy walking along the narrow, 
flower-bordered streets which cling to the sides of 
the steep hills. On one side you may have to walk 
up several steps to call on the friendly householder, 
while on the other where the rooftops may be below 
street level, you’ll have to walk down. Only the hardy 
will venture to make the long trip down—and up— 
to Ladder Bay, although the nimble-legged Sabans 
think nothing of doing this twice a day for a colorful 
mess of tropical fish. 

With the building of the first hotel whose accom- 
modations will be comparable to those on the more 
frequented resort islands of the Greater Antilles, this 
area should soon see an influx of Americans interested 
in the possibilities of slightly-off-the-beaten-path is- 
lands. Already plans are under way for regular inter- 
island plane and boat service, additional taxis, spec- 
tator and participant sports, shops and entertainment. 
The present rock-bottom prices (about $5.00 a day 
American plan) will undoubtedly rise—but measures 
are being taken to prevent overpricing. @ 
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BY H. STEWART BEERS 


MERE SPECK in the Caribbean, so close to the 
South American mainland that the rugged 
northern coast of Venezuela can be seen with 

the naked eye when atmospheric conditions favor good 
visibility, Aruba is a strange tropical isle in the so- 
-called Netherlands West Indian A-B-C group, of 
which Curacao is the largest and Bonaire the smallest. 
_ Although a port of call for cargo-passenger and 
cruise ships of the Grace Line out of New York, the 
1 Alcoa Steamship Company out of New Orleans, the 
. Royal Netherlands Steamship Company out of both 
» @ #£=New York and New Orleans, Aruba is little known to 
- “ average tourists on these ships whose opportunity of 
- ™ seeing the island and acquiring any knowledge of it 
pe is limited to the few hours their ship remains in port 
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~ *= to discharge and embark resident passengers and bee 
cargo. 
A stopover by travelers on these ships is usually 
a circumscribed to one hurried visit to the various 


“trading companies’ on Nassaustraat, the main busi- 

ness and shopping thoroughfare in the town of Oran- 
«jestad, seat of the island’s Dutch government, where 

- se, old bazaars and modern stores offer luxury taxless 
and practically import dutyless items from Europe 

and the Orient. Javanese handicraft, Rosenthal and 
Limoges porcelain, Chinese carved ivory and _ teak- 

wood furniture, made-in-England dinky toys, Copen- 

hagen figurines and vases, famous alcoholic beverages, 

Dutch Delft-ware, Swedish crystal, German cameras 

and optical goods, French perfumes and toiletries are 

_all at infinitely lower prices than those prevailing in 

@ the U.S. To every cruise ship calling at the island, 
various firms send representatives who furnish each 
landing passenger a huge paper bag with a handle, 

and tempting brochures describtive of their wares. 

_ However, such a cruise tourist, proudly returning] 

* « to the ship after a bargain-buying orgie, can have no 
real understanding of Aruba. Such a conception can 
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Constantly brisk Caribbean trade winds mold sand into soft undulating dunes against solid coral rock so characteristic of Aruban coast. 


only be gathered from a tour of the island, which pre- 
sents almost incredible contrasts between the old land 
and the modern. 

On the northern coast of the island, in the cave of 
Fontein, mysterious early Indian symbols in pigment 
remarkably preserved, alleged to pre-date Columbus, 
are a distinct curiosity. No archeologist has ever been 
successful in deciphering these baffling scriptures. 
Ruins of old gold mines and primitive smelter mills 
still remain near Balashi in the interior of the island, 
and at Boca Mahos on the north coast. The latter 
is an imposing ruin of a fortress-like edifice on elevated 
ground overlooking the sea, still in an excellent state 
of preservation. Openings in its walls facing the con- 
stantly surf-battered beach undoubtedly have been 
used as lookouts and emplacements for cannon to 
challenge the approach of marauding pirate ships 
which plied their trade in these Caribbean waters and 
along the Spanish Main. 

The scene of many a pirate’s flight from pursuing 
Spanish government frigates is a narrow, deep inlet 
of water called the Spanish Lagoon. Light-draft pirate 
ships took refuge in this inlet where they could hide 
undetected from the open sea. It is now a favorite 
spot with Aruban natives to fish for shark-size bar- 
racuda. 

Apart from the landmarks of the island’s earliest 
known history, this coral isle abounds in many features 
which cannot fail to leave impressionable memories 
upon discerning visitors, but you must definitely make 
a stopover of at least a couple of weeks to see and 
enjoy all it has to offer. 

There are two good hotels in Oranjestad, the Scala 
in mid-town and the Strand on the outskirts in a 
section known as the Klip, a rather smart residential 
suburb built on solid coral rock facing the open sea 
and Bucuti Reef, a sort of protective mangrove atoll 
skirting the south coast some 500 yards off shore. You 
can book reservations for an air-conditioned room 
with private shower for as low as $10.50 per day for 
a single room and $19.00 for a double room, all meals 
included. 

Among several first-class eating places there is a 
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good restaurant and bar, the Trocadero, where you 
can dine on a balcony and watch the pelicans plunge 
into the water with a dull thud and mighty splash in 
search of their own sea-food repast. Here you can relax 
and contemplate the movement of ships in the 
schooner harbor with its picturesque two-masted sail- 
ing vessels which the trade winds drive at unbelievable 
speed, even with one spinnaker the only sail unfurled, 
to neighboring Venezuela, Colombia and the Domin- 
ican Republic, returning with fresh vegetables and 
delicate tropical fruits including luscious papayas, 
avocados, succulent mangoes, yams, oranges, grape- 
fruit, limes, peanuts, ripe pineapples, bananas, plan- 
tains, tomatoes and melons, which lend a _ pleasant 
spray of color at the open market on the schooner 
wharf. 

At any of these hotels or restaurants the cuisine is 
excellent, serving menus of both American and Euro- 
pean cookery, and offering in addition an Indonesian 
specialty, rijs taffel, consisting of an assortment of 
highly piquant individual dishes of spiced meats and 
vegetables eaten on a base of boiled wild rice, the 
laureates of these being the kroepoek, a mixture of 
savory dried fish, and sate, cubes of tender goatmeat 
on a thin wooden skewer cooked over charcoal and 
served with peanut sauce. In the East Indies, partic- 
ularly in Java and Sumatra, rijs taffel constitutes 
a veritable feast with no less than 48 different dishes. 
In Javanese restaurants in Holland, formerly Java’s 
mother country, the rijs taffel has been delimited to 
25 dishes, whereas here in the Netherlands West 
Indies it has been cut to fifteen dishes. To accomplish 
even this meal in its entirety without discomfort you 
must prove yourself a very cautious epicure. 

A magnificent rijs taffel can be had at the Bali, a 
floating restaurant moored beside the pilot-boat jetty 
in Oranjestad harbor. Here, in typically Balinese 
atmosphere, you can have the rvijs taffel for from $3.00 
to $6.00 depending upon the number of dishes desired, 
served with an exotic Indonesian beverage made of 
cocoanut milk, gin and spices. On the walls hang 
authentic wayang puppets, grotesque figures fashioned 
in colored and gilded leathers, such as entertain East 
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Indians in Java and Sumatra with their portrayal of 
Malayan fairy tales whose theme traditionally depicts 
the struggle between the good and the evil in human 
nature, the former symbolized by the ~ksatrias 
(knights) , and latter by the raksasas (giants) which 
are invariably vanquished. : 
Now in a feverish course of construction is an 
extremely unique resort spot called El Palm Beach 


of Aruba on the southwest three-mile stretch of sand. 


beach at Basiroeti, where a half-million-dollar casino 
is counted upon by the island government to yield 
considerable income from a percentage of house win- 
nings. Adjoining the main gaming room will be a 
restaurant, luxurious cocktail lounges and patios over- 
looking the sea, a gift shop displaying Aruban handi- 
craft, and a pharmacy. Architecturally attractive per- 
golas and arcades will connect the casino with a huge 
salt-water swimming pool, showers and lockers, sun 
terraces, a midget golf course and a children’s open- 
air gymnasium. In the rear of the casino, a thick co- 
coanut palm grove will shade two one-story annexes 
with double bedrooms and suites, and 50 separate 
bungalows, all air-conditioned and completely furn- 
ished for tropical comfort. As guests may not care to 
use the bungalows for housekeeping during their so- 
journ they may use the facilities of the casino res- 
taurant instead. 

Year-round uniform rates for rooms or suites in the 
annexes and for the bungalows with or without the use 
of their housekeeping facilities, for any period of 
sojourn, are obtainable. This unique tourist resort 
will be open for visitors imminently. 

For explorations over the island, you can hire a 
car and chauffeur for four gilders ($2.00) an hour. 
Reduced half-day and day rates are also available. 
Traversing the island’s entire length from Punta Be- 
sora at the extreme eastern tip to the Westpunt light- 
house, you will see: 

The colony where American employees of Lago and 
their families live in company-built bungalows with 
attractive patios and gardens of queen palms, tropical 


flowers and velvety green lawns. Every feature of 
these homes is adapted to tropical climatic conditions. 

The Lago refinery, with its 300-odd oil tanks, its 
huge catalytic “cracker” and a vast conglomeration 
of other aluminum-painted stills gleaming like silvery 
metal minarets in the sunlight, bristling toward the 
azure sky over a terrain aswarm with a maze of pipe- 
lines through which flow the 150,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum products the refinery distills annually. If 
interested in oil, you can obtain a pass from Lago 
giving you the privilege of a conducted tour of the 
refinery, a worthwhile excursion. 

Through the town of San Nicolas you will skirt the 
quarter where a few Lago employees and their families 
still occupy huts they themselves threw together back 
in 1929 which are little more than one-room tinder- 
boxes, visible proof that Aruba lies without the pale 
of Caribbean hurricanes. You will see graceful dark- 
skinned women, descendants of slaves brought to the 
Caribbean islands from the African west coast in the 
Eighteenth Century, strolling with rhythmic swaying 
bodies along the main street, balancing on their heads 
large baskets containing their day’s marketing. If you 
see a man sporting a zoot suit, he will most likely be 
a calypso singer or member of a steel band, a pro- 
fessional in performing on weird musical instruments 
fashioned out of metal oil barrels. Indeed, you will 
find an almost world-wide racial representation rub- 
bing shoulders on the busy streets as the population 
pursues its daily chores—Hindu, Spanish, French, 
American, Portuguese, Chinese, Dutch, Polish, British 
and so on, with its corresponding Babel of tongues. 

You will pass over the Spanish Lagoon at the 
entrance to which is located the government plant 
where almost 100-percent-pure potable water for the 
island’s population is distilled from the sea. The 
Dakota Airport will be seen next where planes of KLM 
land from and take off for Miami (daily, six hours) , 
Curacao (four flights daily, 35 minutes) and Caracas 
(daily, one and a half hours). You will see behind it 
the beacon light tower on the crest of the conical 


Jacks, which come in shoals to rocky shores near Malmock, bite so fast, furious that any angler is capable of bagging almost 300 fish. 


Hooiberg (Haystack) Mountain, highest on the island. 

Passing through Oranjestad, you will see a hand- 
some residence of the island’s Aruban governor, ap- 
pointed by the Dutch crown; modern government 
buildings, a fine hospital, and the largest of several 
movies, including an open-air theatre and miniature 
Coney Island at Sabaneta, which run original Ameri- 
can, Italian, French and Spanish films. You will get 
a passing glimpse of gleaming white, clean public 
schools and modern play grounds where children 
happily integrate since racial segregation has no part 
in Aruba’s life. 

Veering north, you proceed for a considerable dis- 
tance through the picturesque Aruban cunucu (wild 
jungle rural countryside) where nothing grows but 
aloes, giant cacti, century plants, wabi and watapana 
or divi-divi trees whose foliaged branches the constant 
strong trade winds have blown to right angles with 


their trunks. This is the habitat of the blue and grey 
salamander and the chattering green parakeet. A lone 
Indian, full of years, with face deeply trenched with 
age, May pass you on his burro. You must not mistake 
him for an Aruban, which would be a grievous per- 
sonal slander and would sorely wound his pride of 
pure lineage. He will be flattered if you make him 
understand you would like to have him pose before 
your camera. 

Should you happen to engage a chauffeur whose 
home is located in the cunucu, do not be surprised if 
he should, without announcement, make a_ five- 
minute stop to pass the time of day with his good 
spouse. Then you will hear them discuss some prob- 
lems on their minds in the native Aruban tongue, a 
language invented by the Dutch Antilleans themselves, 
called Papiamento, a strange potpourri of Dutch, 
French, English, Spanish and Portuguese. Likely as 
not you may see at least ten children in graduated 
sizes pour out of the cabin and gape at you. 

If you happen to be here during the rainy season 
(October-December) and it starts to pour on your 
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excursion, the chauffeur’s wife will invite you inside 
until it is over. The hospitality of the Aruban is pro- 
verbial. The rains need not spoil your pleasure. On 
the contrary, you will find them welcome and refresh- 
ing. They come in intermittent downpours, followed 
always by bright sunshine, but when they do come 
it seems that the heavens open up and spill a deluge 
over the island whose porous coral under the shallow 
surface soil, however, absorbs the water within minutes, 

On your way again, you next arrive at Malmok 
where you will see quaint fishermen bringing in their 
catch of red snappers, dolfin and an occasional bar- 
racuda. Scorpion-fish, ugly and practically inedible, 
are thrown away. 

On another day you should explore the north coast 
with its bocas (coves), grottos, caves and mysterious 
subterranean lake at Andicourt, passing en route giant 
monoliths at Ayo whose baffling presence on_ this 


Huge aluminum-painted stills, catalytic cracker in one of 
Aruba's oil refineries, gleam like silvery metal minarets. 


Bizarre wayang puppets adorn walls of fine restaurants in 
Oranjestad recalling colorful, legendary Malayan fairy tales, 


coral isle some Dutch geologists have concluded result 
from a sub-oceanic upheaval which may have taken 
place ages ago when the Caribbean insular chains 
first took form. If you peel a sharp eye, you may dis- 
cover a three-foot harmless iguana slithering among 
these immense granitic masses. 


You will pass neat houses which the Arubans paint 
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eir favorite pastel turquoise, green, orange, yellow, 
se or pink. These native Aruban homes and their 
all garden plots of tropical plants and flowers, fre- 
ently including a banana, almond or papaya tree, 
= enclosed by fences of cacti resembling church 
gan pipes. Native fences are not built in Aruba, 
eyre planted. They are primarily meant to keep 
t goats and burros which forage loose over the 
and. Legend has it that these animals are the sur- 
yal of their ancestors which were originally left by 
rliest Spanish explorers on every island they dis- 
vered in the Caribbean so that those who came after 
em would be provided with meat and inland trans- 
rtation. These animals belong to no one, but should 
zoat or a burro be struck on the road by a car and 
led, a dozen claimants to ownership will instantly 
ring up from nowhere demanding damages. 

Sportsmen visiting the island will find it a veritable 
radise for golfing, skin-diving, spear-fishing, sailing, 
nis, swimming, surf-casting and water skiing. Aru- 
ns are very sportive, with baseball, football and 
cket popularized by rival inter-island teams and 
ayed at night in floodlit Sport Parks built by Lago. 
fact, the Netherlands Antilles football team com- 
ted at the Helsinki Olympic Games in 1952. 

For golf, the Arenad Golf Club at Bubali has a 
ne-hole course provided with sand greens and such 
tural hazards as divi-divi trees and cacti. Golfers 
‘ing this course might carry a pair of small tweezers 
extract cactus needlepoints from their balls just in 


you can bathe without being a member of a private 
club. The water is crystal clear and devoid of sea- 
nettles, so warm the whole year round (80° F. which 
is slightly lower than the average annual air tempera- 
ture) that you can plunge into it without bodily 
shock, and so heavy with salt content that its buoy- 
ancy makes using of masks and snorkels effortless. 

Aruba’s tropical climate is fanned by stiff trade 
winds which blow uninterruptedly night and day 
except for a few months in mid-winter. Garbage is 
collected every day and the pure and refreshing air 
is devoid of odors usual to most tropical climes. There 
are no beggars to molest your promenades, and due 
to rigorous Dutch law-enforcing police, there is no 
crime. National lotteries are drawn twice a month, 
tickets costing only $6.50 yielding from $25.00 to 
$15,000. 

Hurricanes never come, even though the island 
nestles in the bosom of the Caribbean, celebrated 
nursing cradle for the likes of Carol, Edna, and all 
their incorrigible sisters. 

Your eyes will widen incredulously at the blaze of 
amazingly luxuriant and colorful flora—pink olean- 
der, crimson flamboyant, yellow kibra-hacha, purple 
and white periwinkle, at least eight distinguishable 
species of cactus and five distinct genera of flowering 
century plant, scarlet bougainvillia, single and double 
hibiscus, orange tutuwrutt (Indian for a bushy variety 
of the flamboyant tree), and the white and red fran- 
gipani, with their intoxicating jasmine fragrance. 


surely promenade over countryside gravel roads lead through forests of giant datu cacti looming like large silent sentinels along route. 


e they failed to go straight down the middle with 

ir tee-shots. A green fee of less than $1.00 is charged 
an entire day’s play, and special weekly rates 

ly be arranged. 

The swimming beaches cannot be surpassed, even 
the French or Italian Riviera. Aruba has several 

ig, wide ‘beaches of fine white powder sand where 
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For you who may be surfeited with the life™ at 
resort spots on the world’s beaten paths, seeking 
something new and unique in a tropical clime close 
to the states representing an appreciable economy in 
travel time and expense, the little island of Aruba 
presents an opportunity for an unforgettable experi- 
ence incomparable to any you have ever had. @ 


four season fun 


VENEZUELA 


N AN AREA the size of Texas and 
Oklahoma, Venezuela contains 
the highest waterfall in the 

world, magnificent mountain pan- 
oramas, beaches the equal of any 
in the Caribbean, cities quaintly 
Spanish in customs and architec- 
ture, primitive Indians living as 
they have for centuries in houses 
built over the water on stilts, and 
one of the most ideally situated 
capitals in South America. Nor does 
the tourist need to plan his vaca- 
tion to fit a certain calendar seg- 
ment for all seasons are sightseeing 
seasons in Venezuela. 

Direct air flights make it a sim- 
ple matter to reach Venezuela in 
only a few hours. For those who 
like to go by sea, there are the 
weekly New York sailings of Grace 
Line luxury vessels, Santa Rosa and 
Santa Paula, or the weekly sailings 
from New Orleans on the air-con- 
ditioned Alcoa ships. 

Whether you choose to enter Ven- 
ezuela by ship at La Guaira, or by 


Palm-studded shoreline enhances beauty, enjoyment of visitors to resort area of Ganango, near Puerto Cabell| 


BY JESSICA LE! 


plane at the International Airpor 
at nearby Maiquetia, your nex 
move will probably be “up the hill 
to the capital, Caracas, where mos 
tours begin, either by taxi or puest 
car, in which you pay only for 

puesto, or place. Going “up th 
hill” used to mean a_ harrowin: 
hour and a half on a narrow, dan 
gerous road with 281 sharp curves 
Today, on the new Autopista High 
way, built at the cost of $6,000,00 
a mile, cars ascend safely am 
smoothly over a road with all th 
curves ironed out. It is now onl 
a twenty-minute ride through st 
perb mountain scenery from th 
coast to Caracas, 3,000 feet aboy 
sea-level. 

Although Caracas was founded i 
1567 by Diego de Losada, it is 1 
every sense a city of today. Flanke: 
by greenish-blue mountains, 
spreads across a wide plain wit 
ultra-modernistic buildings, wid 
boulevards, splendid plazas ani 
parks. The new University City 


a modern architect’s dream, and the 
Centro Bolivar with its huge plaza 
for public functions, three-level 
parking place, an eight-lane Ave- 
nida Bolivar running through the 
center of the city, is the last word 
in traffic planning. Tall apartments 
and modern housing developments 
have vertually replaced the patio 
buildings of “The City of Red 
Roofs’, but cost Caracas nothing 
of her reputation as a city of un- 
usual natural beauty. Bougainvilla, 
corelita, honeysuckle and _ roses 
splash the walls with color. Resi- 
dential streets and boulevards are 
brilliant with flowering bushes and 
trees. 

Despite all this functional mo- 

dernity, the Plaza Bolivar, with its 
checker-board tiles, central eques- 
trian statue of Simon Bolivar, old- 
fashioned wrought-iron lamps, cher- 
ub fountains and orchid-hung trees, 
continues to be the favorite gather- 
ing place of Caraquenos. On band 
concert nights it presents an es- 
pecially lively picture. Small boys 
run around shaking out rented 
chairs—for no Caraqueno would be 
caught dead on one of the free 
benches—and snatching them back 
as soon as they are vacant. Mascu- 
line music lovers get closer and 
closer to the band at the top of the 
steps on the north side, and by the 
time the concert ends they are act- 
ually on the platform among the 
players. 
- For almost 400 years this square 
of land has been the center around 
which the most important business 
Df Caracas has revolved. Street 
aumbers begin there, and compass 
directions are determined in rela- 
‘ion to it. Most of the public build- 
ngs and major sight seeing attrac- 
ions are on it, or close by. 

A living presence in the life of 
very Caraqueno is the spirit of 
he man for whom the Plaza was 
aamed, Simon Bolivar. He was born 
und spent his orphaned boyhood 
n the Casa Bolivar, now a museum, 

block away. He married his young 
magnish bride in the sixteenth-cen- 
ury cathedral on the east side, and 
1is mother is buried there. Cap- 
ured early in the War for Inde- 
nendence, he narrowly escaped the 
avage execution suffered by two 


of his friends in front of the Yellow 
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House on the West side of the 
Plaza. 

The white Capitol across the 
street from the Palace of Justice 
boasts an unusually lovely and ex- 
otic patio. Opening off it is the 
beautiful Elliptical Room contain- 
ing the portraits of all principal 
figures of the War for Indepen- 
dence. The one of Bolivar is con- 
sidered his best likeness. Murals 
by Venezuelan artists tell the stor- 
ies of the four great battles that 
freed so large a section of South 
America, Ayacucho, Boyaca, Junin, 
and Carabobo. There, in a golden 
box is Venezuela’s most cherished 
treasure, only recently recovered, 
the book containing her Declara- 
tion of Independence. Once a year, 
on July 5, it is on public view. 

The climate of Caracas is so ideal 
that it is often called the “City of 
Eternal Spring.” Nights are cool 
enough for wraps, days pleasantly 
warm. Promptly at four every after- 
noon, doors bang as a cool breeze 
sweeps across the city. Though 
rainstorms in Caracas tend to be 
cloudbursts, they pass so quickly 
that most Caraquenos seldom both- 
er with raincoats or rubbers. They 
just duck into the nearest coffee 
shop and wait it out over a tiny 
cup of the bitter dynamite they 
call coffee, or a glass of hot tea. 

While hotel accommodations 
in Caracas, as in all big cities, are 
not cheap, neither are they as ex- 
pensive as many people have been 
led to believe. The newest hotel 
in Caracas, the Hotel ‘Tomanaco, 
considered one of the most luxur- 
ious in South America, charges 
minimum rates of $7.50 single and 
$10.50 double. This is in line with 
prices at luxury hotels in the U.S. 
and Puerto Rico. There are many 
other excellent hotels charging less, 
as well as pensions and furnished 
rooms for the budget-minded. 

Caracas offers so many diversions 
that some visitors find they cannot 
tear themselves away from its ex- 
citing rounds of racing, Deisball, 
bullfights, concerts and theatre-go- 


Plane in center of photo is dwarfed by beau- 
tiful 3,700-foot Angel Falls in Gran Sabana. 


ing, except to try the swimming, 
golf or riding at one of the splendid 
clubs. Their sightseeing is confined 
to brief drives around the city. 

For those who want to see more 
of Venezuela than her fascinating 
capital, Caracas is an excellent 
springboard for excursions to any 
part of the country. The most spec- 
tacular of these is the trip to Angel 
Falls, for which it is necessary to 
make arrangements well ahead of 
time. 

Angel Falls, by actual measure- 
ment the highest falls in the world, 
is located in a fantastic region 
known as the Gran Sabana. Like 
fortresses in a medieval country- 
side, mesas one to three miles high 
reach up out of the dense, tropical 
jungle. The life on each one has 
been isolated for centuries, for the 
birds cannot fly over the jungle 
heat and live, nor the animals es- 
cape. From one of these strange 
mesas, Angel Falls leaps down 3,700 
feet in a glorious burst of spray and 


Most striking sight in Caracas is new 
Centro Bolivar, $300,000,000 project, 
which has three underground levels, 
modern elevated plaza in mid-town. 


Recently built Autopista Highway run- 
ning between La Guaira- Caracas, 
cuts travel time through Venezuela, is 
also world's most expensive roadway. 


and gold nuggets, often found along 
the Caroni—though seldom by tour- 
ists. 

The finest view of the great falls 
is from the air, and if you wish to 
see only that, it is not difficult to 
make arrangements to do so at 
Ciudad Bolivar or Caracas. 

Pretty little Maracay is only 160 
miles from Caracas, and is an easy 
four-hour trip by private car, bus 
or puesto. For the more adventur- 
ous, there is the electric Autovia, 
leaving daily from the Gran Fer- 
rocarril de Venezuela Station—and 
it’s well to buy the ticket the day 
before, since no standees are al 
lowed. 

Really an observation bus on 
tracks, the Autovia departs be- 
tween eight and nine, depending on 
the whim of the conductor. It 
mooches along sedately with con- 
siderable tooting through 86 tun- 
nels, all numbered. It halts at way- 
side stations where no human being 
is in sight, speeds by others so fast 
you can’t read the signs, and during 
the last half hour passes through 
cane fields and meadows, sending 
grazing cows into frantic activity. 

Whether viewed from Autovia or 
car, the scenery on the way to 
Maracay is terrific. Range after 
range of purple and green moun- 
tains march toward the horizon. 
Far below, surrounded by the ten- 
der green of the cane fields, the 
plantation houses look like white 
boxes with red tops. The road and 
the train both pass the Saman de 
Guerre, said to be the oldest tree 
in the world, and afford a quick 


glimpse of Bolivar’s country home, 
now the Museo de Armas, where 
his young wife contracted her fatal | 


mist. 
LAV now offers a three-day, all- 


expense tour to Angel Falls from 
Caracas on DC-3 planes for $134. 
The tour leaves Caracas on a Sat- 
urday morning, returning Monday. 
It includes a two-night stay at the 
modern Hotel Bolivar in Ciudad 
Bolivar, sightseeing in that inter- 
esting city, a moon-light motor trip 
on the mighty Orinoco River, a 
three-hour flight to Angel Falls with 
stop-overs at Kavanayan Monastery 
deep in the jungle at 5,000 feet, 
and at Urinam, the industrial dia- 
mond center on the Caroni River. 
There time is allowed for a swim, 
and a hopeful search for diamonds 
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illness. 

Any visit to Maracay begins with 
lunch at the Hotel Jardin, itself 
one of the sights of the town. Built | 
during the regime of Dictator Juan 
Vicente Gomez when Maracay was 
the virtual capital of Venezuela, 
its huge public rooms, gardens, 
swimming pool and 200 private 
suites were designed as a setting 
for his glittering social affairs and 
to furnish accommodations for his 
official guests. 

Sightseeing in Maracay is best 
done by hiring a taxi by the hour. 
The things to see are the zoo at 
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Las Delicias, the Gomez country 
house near it, his mausoleum and 
the pastel-colored, colonial church 
on the original town plaza, which 
most tourists like better than the 
vast, tiled stretches of the one in 
front of the Hotel Jardin, built 
by Dictator Gomez. Everything can 
be visited in a couple of hours, 
sO tourists usually continue on to 
Valencia. 

The 30-mile drive or train trip 
to that city follows a road that 
winds over hills and valleys per- 
fumed by groves of lemons and 
oranges, through lush bottomlands 
of sugar cane, and along the higher 
slopes with their tidy rows of shin- 
ing coffee bushes, shaded by taller 
‘rees. 
_ The many old colonial homes of 
Valencia with their massive, iron- 
studded doors and elaborate, hand- 
wrought iron window grilles, the 
churches mellow with age, and the 
lowery plazas, give the city, de- 
spite its size, a very Spanish at- 

osphere. On the largest and pret- 
est of the plazas, the government 

as built a new hotel, the Cara- 
obo. It is an excellent place to 
nave dinner and to spend the night, 
o an early start can be made to 
isit the great sight of the district, 
he tremendously impressive Cara- 


rhe 


bobo Monument. Built on the bat- 
tlefield itself, it commemorates in 
sculptured detail the story of the 
battle of Carabobo which lasted 
only one fierce hour, but ended 
Spanish rule in Venezuela. 

Since Puerto Cabello is only 34 
miles away from Valencia, it is 
usually made part of a circle tour, 
including that city and Maracay. 
Once a pirate rookery with the re- 
mains of two of their old forts 
still standing, Puerto Cabello is 
a photographer’s delight. The pic- 
turesque, balconied houses facing 
the esplanade, the nearby colonial 
church with its thick walls, the 
well-kept park with its bright flow- 
ers and shady trees are utterly 
charming. 

Only a short drive from Puerto 
Cabello, past the salt basins, is 
Ganango Beach. The wonderful 
setting of this beach with its moun- 
tain vistas, waving palms, thatched 
pagodas, soft, black sand and safe, 
blue waters is scarcely equalled 
elsewhere except in Hawaii. 

Since the district around Puerto 
Cabello produces a lot of cocoa, 
local sightseeing usually includes 
a trip to a typical plantation. 

In every country there are places 
long cherished as secret hideouts 
by discriminating travelers. Such 


a place, just beginning to be dis- 
covered by the average tourist, is 
little Merida, nestling in the foot- 
hills of the mighty Andes, 5,000 
feet above sea-level, and perfectly 
accessible by way of the Great An- 
dean Road, or by plane. This en- 
chanting little mountain city with 
its colorful profusion of flowers 
spilling over every wall and bal- 
cony, its bracing air and thrilling 
views of snow-capped mountains, 
is pure Spanish-Colonial both in 
architecture and customs. New 
buildings follow the older style and 
are hardly distinguishable. 

The houses of Merida are built 
around an interior patio, their 
fronts flush with the pavement. 
The windows have wooden or iron 
grilles with an inner screen of 
pierced brass tin. The visitor strol- 
ling along the cobbled streets in 
the late afternoon will spy many 
a demure senorita behind the 
grilles, her white hands gracefully 
arranged on an embroidered pillow, 
an admiring young man leaning 
against the outer wall. Sometimes 
of an evening these same young 
men will get together and hire two 
or three musicians and go down 
the streets, pausing in front of the 
window of each one’s beloved for 
a short serenade. 


Hotel Tamanaco, which at present time is about to go through complete refurbishing program, is located amid green rolling hills. 


Merida is a comfortable center to 
use for journeys further afield in 
this fascinating corner of Venezuela. 
For sheer splendor and thrills, there 
is a drive to the pass in the Sierra 
de Merida. The road climbs past 
little houses cuddled together un- 
der the shadows of jagged, black 
peaks, and up above the timberline 
to the bleak, wind-whipped wastes 
where nothing grows but the cen- 
tury plant, until it reaches the 
highest point in the whole length 
of the Great Andean Road, at 
13,000 feet. Just beyond the pass 
is the tiny town of Mucuchies, fa- 
mous for its huge, woolly dogs, 
valued all over Venezuela for their 
bravery and loyalty. From the road- 
side, just beyond the town, you 
can look up and see the monument 
to Bolivar’s crossing of the Andes, 
a condor with lifted wings poised 
at 15,000 feet above sea-level, the 
mountains falling away from his 
feet. 

The quaint, mountain town of 
Timotes, 45 miles from Merida, 
with its sturdy, thick-walled houses, 
is proud of its butter, cheese, and 
Spanish blood. The men all wear 
distinctive red and blue ponchos. 
Vegetable gardens flourish inside 
walled enclosures, and in the har- 
vest season the wheat is threshed 
in the old, old way, by the con- 
stant circling of blindfolded horses 
trampling it down. 

The orchards in the countryside 
around Merida bear almost every 
known fruit, and are knee-deep in 
lilies. Dozens of varieties of other 
flowers grow wild, and all sorts of 
orchids cling to the trees. It is a 
veritable Garden of Eden—without 
the serpent. But all this marvelous 
fruitfulness ends abruptly 25 miles 
beyond Merida when the Chama 
River plunges into a deep crevice 
and vanishes. From there on noth- 
ing flourishes but cactus. 

Maracaibo, the second largest 
city in Venezuela, is almost as_at- 
tractive as Caracas. Graceful palms 
and flowers grow in the center 
islands of her wide streets. The 
residential sections are ultra-mod- 
ern, and beautifully landscaped. 
Air-conditioning in homes, hotels, 
stores, theatres and_ restaurants 
make it possible to escape the rather 
high summer humidity at will. 
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Furthermore, Maracaibo, so easily 
reached by plane, ship or car, has 
two utterly unique attractions for 
tourists—its primitive Goajira In- 
dians and its fabulous oil fields. 
Around the native market on the 
waterside, and in fact, all over 
Maracaibo, you see the Goajira In- 
dian women in their gay, billowing 
dresses, their shoes decorated with 
pompoms of fantastic size. Two 
Goajira villages, E] Mojan and San- 
ta Rosa, are within a short drive 
of the city. The rude, thatched huts 
are built on stilts out over the 
water, and connected with one an- 
other by mangrove log walks, four 


boats to tack into the creek past 
the pretty plaza and through the 
tiny cantilever bridge. 

Other places have oil wells bull 
in water, but nowhere in the world 
will you see such vast numbers of 
them as at Maracaibo, rearing their 
black structures out of the lake 
like the gaunt skeletons of prehis- 
toric beasts. The vast amount of 
paraphernalia required to keep 
them running is amazing. From a 
tourist’s viewpoint, one of the most 
interesting maintenance sights is 
the shop where the divers’ equip- 
ment is checked and repaired. | 

Looking at the up-to-date villages 


Fishing village built on stilts in Lake Maracaibo has changed little since léth century. 


to six feet above the lake’s surface. 
The villages look much the same 
as when Alonzo de Ojeda arrived in 
1499, and seeing them, exclaimed, 
“Little Venice!’”? and so gave the 
new country the name of Vene- 
zuela. 

Santa Rosa is more progressive 
than El Mojan. It possesses what 
must be the tiniest cantilever bridge 
in the world, and residents rather 
enjoy seeing its picture taken. El 
Mojan, extremely shy, prefers to 
be viewed from the shore. A neat 
pavilion at Santa Rosa provides 
refreshments and a place to sit 
while waiting for the Indian sail- 


built by the oil companies with! 
their schools, hospitals, stores and 
recreation centers, it is hard tc 
believe that only a comparatively 
short distance away live the fierce 
and unconquered Motilone In 
dians, who repel any visitors intd 
their territory with deadly, six-fooy 
arrows. | 

Surprisingly little is known in 
the United States about the neares 
South American neighbor to the 
U.S. Yet Venezuela offers the Amer! 
ican vacationist unusual and variee 
travel fare that has the added ad 
vantage of being enjoyed at any 
time of the year. @ . 
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Filled to brim with supplies, family car 
glides ‘past line of California Redwoods. 
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station wagon 


UMMER 


BY EDITH BROUWER 


Now Is the Time to Make 
Preparations for a Vacation 
Such as This Family Took 
West Through 21 States- 

Just Follow Their Tested Tips 


ONVINCED THAT travel can be the most enlighten- 
C ing and enriching of human experiences, my 

husband and I long ago decided to make what- 
ever sacrifices were necessary to insure it for ourselves 
and our son. Thousands of miles of low cost, vaga- 
bonding holidays in the past eight years have left 
us with no regrets, only with whetted appetites, and 
many plans for future trips. 

Planning is of immense importance. We had our 
station-wagon summer in mind for several years. We 
had purchased the vehicle and begun equipping it 
a year in advance of actual departure. It was, how- 
ever, in the post-holiday letdown of early January 
that we really got busy. We prepared a notebook in 
which we listed what must be taken with us on the 
trip, and the containers in which the articles were 
to be packed. There were headings of clothing—with 
subdivisions for each member of the family—photo 
equipment, camping equipment, cooking equipment 
and miscellaneous items. 

We sublet our home for the summer, and found it 
very helpful to have a section in the back of the note- 
book for the things which must be done before we 
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left—concerning car, house, yard, business affairs, etc. 
Entries in this book were the concern of my husband 
and me, while our seventeen-year-old son spent many 
long winter evenings studying maps, copies of TRAVEL 
and the excellent Writer’s Project volumes on the 
various states. The last mentioned he obtained from 
our public library. With his findings he made us an 
excellent guide in a blank composition book. He 
listed in order the places we planned to visit, with 
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mileages, and, under each city or section, the point 
of probable interest to members of our family. 
The last two of the above mentioned basic factor 
should be considered together, since so much of th 
preparation has to do with the car. After studyin 
reports on station wagons, and after riding in, an 
questioning owners of, various sizes and makes, w 
chose a two-seated, two-door, medium-sized wagon 0 
a popular, low-priced make. The upkeep is very mode 
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Trip, which started with three people, later increased to 
five, brought travelers into almost half of states in U.S. 


Family, including wire-haired terrier, tckes time out to eat 
while passing through beautiful Washington roadside park. 


ate, the gas consumption low, the design simple. 
More than 13,000 miles of trouble-free motoring, 
from desert to mountain top, over every type and 
condition of road, justified our choice. 

We like to share our happy wandering, and 
had issued some invitations. Consequently, equip- 
ment was adapted to the needs of four adults. 
In San Francisco, we picked up my husband’s 
mother, who went with us for the next twelve 
days. Later, my sister joined us, and shared our 
travel for over two weeks. 

During the winter my husband designed and 
built sturdy, lightweight wooden drawers with 
sliding, dustproof tops. These, with the car re- 
frigerator, fitted under the rear half of the two- 
section platform he had already made (of 34” 
plywood) to support our foldable, full-size felt 
mattress. Foam rubber or air mattresses will serve 
equally well. 

My husband divided the larger, righthand 
drawer into three sections, one for each of us to 
have for our most used clothing. We found that 
a string bag for each compartment into which 
hose, handkerchiefs, and other small items of 
clothing could be kept was a great time saver. 
The “kitchen” drawer, as we called the two-sec- 
tion one behind the refrigerator, held towels, 
canned goods, staple groceries, utensils. 

As the three of us were very comfortable in 
the front seat, we left the rear seat down, and 
the bed made up, until we reached San Francisco. 
We kept our luggage to a minimum, bearing in 
mind that each time we picked up a guest there 
would be an additional suitcase. We decided on 
my dressing case, a masculine version of which 
my husband and son shared, a zipper bag for 
shoes, another for swimsuits and accessories—so 
that all we needed for a ‘spur of the moment’ dip 
was readily available, and a dark-colored, heavy 
plastic garment bag, which could be doubled and 
carried like a suitcase. Since we were unable to 
hang this bag in the car, we kept it laid flat un- 
der our bedspread in the daytime, carefully folded 
in front seat or hung in tent or other shelter 


Group captured panoramic view of Pacific Ocean from shore near 
Cambria, California, where they pitched camp for couple of hours. 


at night. This contained dressier clothing, and on 
many shorter camping trips, where there was to be no 
visiting of city dwelling friends and relatives, could 
easily have been dispensed with. 

We were also firm in keeping to minimum essentials 
in our camping equipment, without forgetting that 
we were to be a party of four during about a month 
of our summer. In addition to our compact, light- 
weight tent (with fly), we decided on one folding 
cot with insect netting canopy, one canvas hammock, 
two sleeping bags, two single air mattresses, a canvas 
bag for bedding, another for extra heavy camp cloth- 
ing, a laundry bag, a two-burner camp stove, a camp- 
light, a thermos jug and a water bag. We decided 
our folding camp table was expendable, as we could 
use the tailgate of the car where there were no picnic 
tables, but small folding stools would be handy. The 
car-top carrier was necessary for this trip, but was 
not loaded high, and contained things least used. We 
fitted our station wagon with night curtains and 
plastic screens, which can be put up and taken down 
in a matter of seconds. 

Sometimes it is possible to type or print on durable 
material a list of the contents of a container, and 
attach the list to the container. Otherwise, a list of 
the containers and contents of each may be included 
in such a notebook as the first of the two above 
described. We kept both of the notebooks we had 
prepared available at all times while on our trip. 

Almost any glove compartment will hold a compact 
first aid kit, and another small, sturdy box. In the 
latter can be placed a tiny sewing kit and scissors, 
adhesive tape, extra shoelaces, pencils, paper clips, 
safety pins, etc. Then when the glove compartment 
is opened small items are easily found. 

But what to do with the notebooks, maps, guide- 
books, writing materials, and accumulating souvenirs? 
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All but the last we kept in a shallow cardboard box of - 


suitable shape and size, and with a snug-fitting cover. 


This box also held a reading glass for more relaxed — 
map study, a small notebook for data on picture 


taking, and another in which we kept a daily expense 


record, and notations as to where we ate meals and — 
spent the night. When desired, this box could be held. 
on the lap, and could also double for a writing desk. 


In addition, we prepared a similar but larger box to 


provide a definite place for articles that would other-— 


wise be blowing or sliding about the bed or, when 
it was up, around the rear seat. Into this could go 
extra sweaters, scarfs, sun caps, plastic raincoats folded 
into their small envelopes, and kindred handy items. 


Also into this box we dropped our souvenirs, and maps ~ 


and booklets as we finished with them. Each night 
these no-longer-needed articles could be transferred 
to a more permanent resting place until enough of 


them accumulated to make packaging them up and | 


mailing them home worthwhile. 

Long before national park attendants started giv- 
ing out trash bags with the visitors’ permits, we had 
discovered that a car ‘wastebasket’ was a must. We 
like a sizable breakfast cereal box, secured beneath 
the dashboard where it can be quickly emptied into a 
roadside refuse container and returned to its place. 

Inasmuch as we carried a fairly heavy load, not 
always gliding over smooth pavement, we decided that 
money invested in air lifts for the rear springs of our 
car, was well spent. Our air lifts, with installation, 
cost about $25.00, a small amount indeed for the 
peace of mind, and the protection of car and cargo, 
which they gave us. 

Our summer was twelve weeks long, but two of 
these weeks can be accounted for by totaling our 
visits in the homes of relatives and friends on the 
west coast. During these sojourns we were taken on 
excursions in hosts’ cars, but seldom drove our own. 
Consequently, we have at the outset deducted from 
our summer total those two weeks’ expenditures, and 
based our daily average on a period of 70 days. Further, 
we have subtracted expenses incurred because of our 
extra passengers, and finally, since families will differ 
so widely in what they wish, or feel able, to spend on 
gifts, souvenirs, and the like, we have subtracted our 
outlay for these items. This, we feel, leaves the proper 
sum to be divided by 70 days. 

The result is a daily average of $11.75 for three 
adults and a wire fox terrier traveling in a station 


wagon, and takes in all expenses with the exception 


of the deductions noted above. 

Gasoline was the largest single item, and accounted 
for a bit under $4.00 a day on the 70-day basis. Oc- 
casionally we camped several days in one spot, but 
on a basis of actual driving days of the ten weeks, 
our average mileage was only about 200 miles daily, 
a very easy day’s spin for most Americans. Usually 
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we spent every fourth or fifth night in a motel or 
cabin, depending on facilities provided in the camp- 
grounds where we stayed. 

We went southward from Michigan to Mexico, 
westward to the Pacific Ocean, northward to the 
Canadian Rockies, eastward home again. To state 
briefly what we did and saw is much more difficult. 
For ten weeks our station wagon was home. Nights 
we stayed in rented quarters which were pleasant, 
but transitory. The station wagon was always with us. 

We think of our journey as falling into four places 
and we planned so that the first would take us through 
the hottest part of the country during the early sum- 
mer. Shrines of Lincoln and Mark Twain in Illinois 
and Missouri were followed by the Ozarks. Then we 
went through eastern Oklahoma to the President’s 
birthplace at Denison, Texas. Later we saw the fine 
permanent exhibits of the Dallas State Fairgrounds, 
and made a pleasant, varied trek, across Texas to the 
incomparable caverns of Carlsbad. We visited the 
ancient missions at Socorro and the Indian Pueblo 
town Isletas. Albuquerque, included a laundromat 
stop—the perfect answer for periodic care of heavier 
laundry—and Sante Fe was re-visited. We crossed Colo- 
rado, through colorful Molad Divide and Red Mt. 
Pass, where we saw trucks unloading countless sheep 
at summer pastures in the lovely Alpine meadows. 
The Black Canyon of the Gunnison and Arches Na- 
tional Monument in Utah were followed by a fas- 
cinating journey (much unpaved road) through the 
truly unspoiled Navajo country to Monument Valley. 
Finally, we stayed in camp at the South Rim of the 
Grand Canyon for several days, where we had reason 
to erect our tent for the first time on the trip. 

Rested and refreshed, we began the second phase— 
Flagstaff, a beautiful campsite in Oak Creek Canyon, 
the ghost town of Jerome, the precipitous Mingus 
Mountains. We drove across deserts of huge, fantastic 
cacti, to enter California at Blythe. We had a swim 
in the Salton Sea, a night in an air-cooled motel in 
El Centre. Mexicali was our first city in Mexico, and 
we went over to Tijuana and down the coast to En- 
senada. Northward again, we took the beautiful Pacific 
Coast highway to Carmel and Monterey, with many 
stops for Spanish missions and other historic buildings. 

After visiting in the San Francisco area, we remade 
our car bed, folding it with spread wrapped snugly 
about it, shoved the front half of the platform un“er 
it, put up the rear seat, and were ready for Mother 
Brouwer to join us. The third phase took us to 
Sacramento, Lake Tahoe, Reno, Donner Pass to the 
Redwood empire, Crater Lake, and out to the rugged 
Oregon Coast, with its Sea Lion Caves, fishing and 
logging. Across the mouth of the Columbia on the 
Astoria Ferry, we followed the Hood Canal of Wash- 
ington’s lovely Olympic Peninsula. Next came the 
port Townsend Ferry, Whidbey Island, Deception 
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Pass, and on up to the bright city of Vancouver, B. C. 

The last phase began with a round of visits with 
relatives in the Puget Sound area, and many excur- 
sions, including a trip through San Juan Islands to 
Victoria. My sister joined us as we left by way of 
Seattle. After camping on Mt. Rainier, we went to 
Portland and up the Columbia to see the Indians 
salmon fishing, the scenery, and the dams. Northward 
through Idaho, we entered the Canadian Rockies. 
Here we met road construction and poor driving 
conditions, but nothing could detract from the gran- 
deur of these magnificent snowcaps as we drove con- 
tinuously among them from Lake Louise to Jasper 
and back to Banff. We turned southward to Waterton, 
Glacier and Yellowstone Parks, then had several won- 
derful days of camping in a favorite spot, the Tetons. 
Back to Idaho Springs in order to pick up the Oregon 
Trail, we followed it eastward to Scottsbluff. Here 
my sister had to leave us. We moved north to Devil's 
Tower, then the Black Hills and Badlands. Finally 
we drove across Minnesota and Wisconsin to Mani- 
towoc, where we ferried to our home state. 

Even while we were four, we erected the tent in- 
frequently during this last phase. The men sometimes 
slept in cot and hammock, the ladies in the car. Many 
Forest Camps allow great privacy, and in the Cana- 
dian Rockies shelters with woodstoves were available, 
in which cots can be put up, or air mattresses thrown 
on picnic tables. 

Many have neither the desire nor the time for as 
extensive a trip as ours. But whether you have ten 
weeks or ten days you will wish to fill them to the 
brim with carefree adventure. 


Rear view of car used on twelve-week jaunt shows bed platform which 
is in, bed made up, while clothing drawer is pulled out over tailgate. 
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archeological 


PICNIC 


BY MAGRUDER AND REYNOLDS 


Family Outing Can Turn Into Treasure Hunt 


If 


“OU TOO CAN be an arche- 

ologist. Take us—the Magrud- 

ers—for instance. All that was 
essential for us was a healthy inter- 
est in the world of yesterday, a 
lunch hamper, the old jalopy, a 
spade or two, and a site not too 
far from home or vacation spot. A 
bit of inquiring around will un- 
doubtedly prove, if you’re an aver- 
age American, that such sites exist 
within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of your home. However, it’s 
even better if you’re spending your 
vacation in Mexico as we are, where 
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ruins of ancient Indian cities seem 
to outnumber those inhabited _ to- 
day. 

So numerous are these old towns 
that the Mexican Instituto Naci- 
onal de Antropologia y Historia 
has not had the available time, 
trained archeologists or funds to 
get around to more than a few of 
them. These sites stand all about 
Mexico: broken ruins, unexcavated 
pyramids, former temples and 
homes and citadels awaiting the 
scientist, the student, the curious, 
to delve into their mysteries. 


You Pick a Site Others Used-Ages Ago! 


Early one morning, full of vigor 
and weary of the usual tourist fare 
of markets, cathedrals, fiestas and 
murals on the walls of public build- 
ings, pile into the family sedan and 
proceed to the nearest diggin’s. 
That’s what we did—the five of us: 
Jeanne, my wife; Mike and Robin, 
our two youngsters; Story, the Dal- 
matian, and J. 

About six miles from San Miguel 
de Allende, in the mountainous 
Mexican state of Gunajuanto, is 
an untouched Mexican-Indian city 
which has never seen the spade and 
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soft brush of the trained arche- 
ologist. Burial mounds, ancient 
dwelling walls, primitive fortresses, 
rumbled. community houses are 
everywhere. 
A jeep took us to the site, with 
he boys and Story whooping to 
pet out even before we'd stopped. 
Everywhere, even on the surface of 
he ground, are signs of the ancient 
ivilization. A little scrabbling 
among the stones uncovers literally 
undreds of broken fragments of 
Indian pottery. A more careful 
search reveals pieces of worked ob- Big discovery of archeological outing was 
sidian, in the form of knives, made by young Dick, who unearthed idol. 
scrapers, arrowheads, razors and 
prnaments of every description. 
Here and there are larger relics, 
such as the smooth lava stones used 
py Indian women of a millennium 

go in their daily chores. 

The mountain air proved suffi- 
iently brisk—even during vacation 
-to furnish energy for digging, and And, when all were properly hours of rummaging, digging and 
Mike and I uncovered a stone god, tired and dirty, there was the picnic uncovering brought us a regular 
10t an uncommon find in such de- lunch to be savored. Then came the hoard of historic treasures. And 
nerted Mexican archeological sites. fun of spreading out the day’s dis- you, too, can do the same. 
ven the children found their —coveries and comparing finds. Be an archeologist—and have a 
juotas of pottery shards. A relaxed and interesting four picnic! @ 


Author's two sons dig up scattered rem- 
nants of pottery probably centuries old. 
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hawaiian 


HUKILAU 


N HAwauan, hwki means to pull, and law means 

leaves or net. Combine them and you have a 

net-pulling fishing festival called a Hukilau at 
which everyone but the fish has a good time and a 
tasty feast. 

They've done the Hukilau up to perfection at a 
little seaside village called Laie on the windward 
side of Honolulu’s capital island of Oahu. There, a 
Samoan colony of Mormons, transplanted from their 
native islands, stage a monthly Hukilau that bills the 
net-pulling as the feature of a day of Hawaiian and 
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Samoan entertainment, exhibition of native crafts anc 
feasting. 

As a result, hundreds of visitors, gaily attired i 
Hawaiian aloha shirts, sarongs, cocoanut hats anc 
flower leis, trek across the scenic Pali mountain pass 
from Honolulu to enjoy the fun. Half of them joir| 
in the netting of the fish. The other half are busy; 
clicking camera shutters to record the event. 

They stage Hukilaus elsewhere in the Hawaiiar 
islands as the community demands of fishing village} 
or the presence of visitors dictates. But the Laie show 
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BY RICHARD MacMILLAN 


isitors cluster around net 
> see what fish have been 
aught for festival dinner. 


» 
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is a more rounded production from the spectator point 
of view. 

To the Hawaiian, as well as to most Pacific islanders, 
fish and a full larder generally are as near as the 
closest beach, banana tree or tarpo patch. Fish—the 
exotically colorful denizens of the tropical reef—are 
a staple of the Polynesian diet. They can be speared, 
hooked or netted. Spearing and pole-fishing are indi- 
vidual efforts. The Hukilau is a community affair, with 
everybody helping with the nets and everybody sharing 
in the catch. 

At Laie, they improvise a little on the community 
angle. When there is a good haul, the village usually 
shares the fish, but the Hukilau frankly is staged for 
the visitors. They are invited to get on either end of 
the leafdraped nets and Huki on a given signal. Huki 
they do, sometimes getting sprayed by the surf that 
rolls in. 

Out beyond the perimeter of the huge net, swim- 
ming boys guide it toward shore, beating the water 
to scare the fish into the contracting trap. And when 
the belly of the net finally is hauled ashore, there 
are the fish straining the meshes in their wild efforts 
to escape. Sometimes the haul is heavy. Sometimes 
there are only a few dozen fish in the net—mullet, oio 
and other shore fish. Once in a while, a squid or a 
crab finds his way into the trap. But big haul or small, 
it is of no consequence because the day’s luau, or 
feast, that follows has been cooking in the underground 
imu, or oven, for several hours and is ready to serve. 

Early in the morning of the Hukilau as many as two 
dozen succulent suckling pigs, their innards stuffed 
with hot lava rocks; taro, fish and all the other luaw 
trimming are placed in the huge pit ovens. They are 
carefully wrapped in taro leaves, covered with burlap 
and left to bake underground. 


Favorite holiday event on Oahu island in Hawaii is Hukilau, where visitors, village natives 
4 help haul in huge net filled with fish for luau which takes place after fun is done. 


This is the luncheon fare for the Hukilau guests, 
along with chicken, lomi salmon, poi, cocoanut pud- 
ding, fresh pineapple and watermelon. It is served 
in a shaded pavilion that accommodates several hun- 
dred persons. 

By lunch time, most of the visitors have worked up 
healthy appetites just traipsing from one event to 
another, although they may not have sharpened their 
palates to the point where they can down several 
helpings of the pasty poi. For many visitors, poi takes 
a bit of getting used to, but once they have mastered 
the finger-sipping technique and the bland flavor it 
is a different story. 

The Laie Hukilau gets under way in mid-morning 
after the several hundred visitors have arrived at the 
little coastal village in cars and buses, with a side 
trip to visit Laie’s spectacular Mormon temple. First, 
there is Hawaiian entertainment—hulas and gay songs 
—in a palm grove. Nearby, in front of a palm-thatched 
fale, or Samoan house, the South Pacific islanders in 
native costume demonstrate Samoan crafts, including 
basket-weaving, cocoanut shredding and bead-string- 
ing. 
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Soon it is time to open the imu. Husky natives re- 
move the covering of earth from the steaming mounds 
of the underground oven. Dexterously dipping their 
hands in buckets of water, the men remove the hot 
lava rocks and uncover the roast pigs and trimmings. 
Done to a turn, the pigs are removed with wire net- 
ting to prevent the roasted meat from falling apart. 

While the cooks are preparing the /uau, everyone 
moves down to the beach to watch the boat put out, 
trailing the Hukilau net in a huge semi-circle. After 
the net is laid, all hands grab the ropes at either end 
and on the huki signal pull the net toward shore. It is 
the huki motion that is the basis of one of the hulas 
popular with visitors to Hawaii, Hukilau. 

Considerable skill is required to get the writhing 
net full of fish up on the beach, but the boys swim- 
ming at the outer perimeter of the web manage to 


keep it taut with the help of the native and volunteer 
hands on the ropes. The fish in the net average up to 
five pounds. The big ones—Ulua, Ono, Wahoo and 
Mahimahi—swim further out as a general rule and are 
caught with rod and reel. 

After the Hukilau comes the luau, followed by a 
program of authentic Samoan entertainment. There 
are hulas, joined in by game novices, swirling Siva- 
siva dances and flashing sword dances. The tutus, 
or older women, of the village, do sitting dances, and 
even the little ones have their specialties. 

When the afternoon has waned and the last shutter- 
bug has run out of film, the visitors start their trek 
back over the mountains to Waikiki and the Laie 
villagers spread their nets to dry until the next Huki- 
lau. 

That evening at Waikiki, when the hula dancers 
go into the graceful pulling motions of the Hukilau 
song, the milihinis, or newcomers, to the islands, can 
better understand that the hands tell the story in the 
Hawaiian hula despite other visible evidence to the 
contrary. @ 
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By Rosemary Divall 
-NTOLD MILLIONS of dollars 
worth of ancient sunken 


treasure in gold, silver and 
wels lies buried along the reef- 
Hidged coastline of Bermuda. As 
, no one has hit the golden jack- 
ot, but accounts verify that one of 
| id Spain’s most heavily laden treas- 
re ships is waiting for a claimer. 
id in Bermuda, a treasure finder 
. treasure keeper. . . . Colonial Air- 
es Sales Manager Bob Showler 
as convinced the Connecticut 
apter of the American Society of 
Pravel Agents that Bermuda is 
finest place to hold its conven- 
It’s the first time out of their 
country for the group, and 
rst time in Bermuda. The 
halate will be stimulated in the 
|ining room of the Princess Hotel. 
-he management has been fortu- 
ate to add to its roster Mr. Camille 
_ Jaget who will supervise the 
i and beverage department. An 
essive background in © Paris, 
slo, London and the States quali- 
es Mr. Jaget as Chef de Cuisine 
thef de Sauce, Pastry Chef, and 
ef of Fancy Cold Dishes, so the 
ew menu resembles a legendary 
2ast. Devotees of yachting 
n Be cas some classic trial 
ns on the Great Sound for the 
Becoming Prince of Wales Cup 
ace between Bermuda’s Saga II 
the two American 5.5’s that 


sf, owned by Dr. Britton Chance 
the University of Pennsyl- 
nia, won the 1952 Olympics a 


i ctory Sheronas, the Greenwich 
.. When time and direction 
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roamin’ the globe with 


SPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


permit, a famous bather can be seen 
on the Tucker’s Town beach be- 
longing to the American Consul 
General. Here, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, often 
relaxes for a few hours while his 
plane refuels, and refreshes with a 
brisk swim in the phosphorescent 


surf before continuing on to Wash- 


ington. . Connoisseurs of good 
food feceenize the artistry used to 
prepare the delicious and varied 
cuisine of Bermuda’s only French 
restaurant, La Caravalle. ‘The cold 
hors d’oeuvre whets the appetite 
for a poulet en casserole, and the 
French custom of a corbeille of 
fruit to end the meal gives it 
greater “staying’’ power. .. . Six 
brand new cottages complete with 
sunporch and private terrace 
have been added to picturesque 
Palmetto Bay. And the new cock- 
tail lounge, called The Yardarm, 
is fittingly decorated in pirate 
style. . . . Polly Hornburg, the 
talented Bermudian who creates 
those fabulous Calypso styles for 
Saks Fifth Avenue, designed a few 
for Metropolitan Opera singer Pa- 
trice Munsel when she was here 
recently. ... The jet age is giving 
Kindley Airfield a facelifting. 


Runways are being lengthened 


1,000 feet to ensure safe landing 
of jet aircraft. . . . Walking into 
the newly renovated Front Street 
jewellery store of Astwood-Dickin- 
son’s is like entering a giant hope 
chest. 
sterling silver flatware and _ hollo- 
ware is displayed in showcases fash- 
ioned from  well-seasoned native 
cedar, and the aroma is warm and 
romantic. .. . Now is the time to 
place your order for Bermuda 
Easter Lilies. These beautiful flow- 
ers are air expressed, and arrive 
as fresh as when picked from the 
overflowing gardens. 


The priceless collection of 


By Jean Gyory 


M* AMERICA 1955 came % 
through Belgium on her - 

European trip, left with the | 
Chef’s hat of Brussels’ famous res-— 
taurant Epaule de Mouton. During 
her stay she also visited Mrs. Louise di 
Haulot, wife of the E.T.C. Pres- 
ident, Arthur Haulot, High Com- 


. Luxemburg’s Tourist Departs 
Hight Director, Robert Ginsbach, y% : 
is preparing the session of an pea e 
E.T.C. meeting in Luxemburg 
that is to be held in “pened oe ns 


Search for Adventure, shot two pre 
grams this fall in Belgium. Both 
were hunting expeditions, the first — 
one in the Ardennes to shoot wild 


seals. 
ministration will soon launch Fi fe 
giant campaign with the theme: | 
“Learn foreign languages. If you 
speak several languages then there — 
will be no foreign people any more — 
but only friends visiting our World ~ 
Fair ’58.”. . . On Brussels famous — 
nightclub area, the Porte de Namur 
a mew evening Eden has just _ 
opened, called Villa d’Este on Rue ~ 
de Namur. You can hear trumpet- 
ist Carvalho playing every night— 
he is also the owner. Drinks are 
80 cents... . One of Europe’s most 
rapid trains is now linking Brus- 
sels to Liege, near the Belgian fron- 
tier, in one hour instead of two. 
Electrification of the Belgian rail- 
ways is making quick progress and 
very soon the connection with the 
Dutch Railroad System will be a 
matter of fact... . The Interna- 
tional Fair of Brussels will be 
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held from April 28 to May 13, 
1956. . . . Bell Telephone Co. en- 
gineers installed a new electrical 
voting system in the Belgium Par- 
liament. To vote, each deputy will 
open a small box installed on his 
desk and will push one of the three 
buttons: “yes” (green), “absten- 
tion” (white), “no” (red). A light- 
ing lamp indicates the nature of 
his vote, as does a signal on the 
main board... . : At the suggestion 
of Antwerp Post No. | of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Antwerp Munici- 
pal authorities decided to bestow 
_ the Freedom of the City of Antwerp 

upon General A. C. McAuliffe, the 
man who answered “Nuts!” to the 
Germans in 1944 during the von 
Runstedt. offensive at Bastogne. 
Colonel Paul A. Roy, Military At- 
taché at the American Embassy, 
Brussels, who represented General 
McAuliffe, addressed the gathering 
in Flemish and in English in order 
to thank the Municipal authorities 
on behalf of General McAuliffe for 
the honor. . . . The Belgian-Amer- 
ican Association sponsored “Chain 
of Friendship” during Christmas 
so GIs could spend the holiday with 
Belgian families. ... Belgium pos- 
sesses its own monthly magazine 
of Belgian-American life, edited 
in Antwerp. It is called The Link, 
the address is Keizersiraat 13, 
and enters its seventh year in 
1956. ... The Board of Directors 
of Sabena Belgian Airlines has de- 
cided to acquire eight Sikorsky S-58 
helicopters. Delivery will begin dur- 
ing spring. New model is successor 
to the Sikorsky S$-55 of which Sa- 
bena has a fleet of six. These have 
been successfully used for more 
than two years on the world’s first 
regular international passenger ser- 
vice carried by helicopter. 


By Edvard Andersen 


MERICAN TOURISTS doing Scan- 
dinavia ought to know: 


Danes’ favorite dish is ham- 
burgers. Norwegians prefer fish pre- 
pared as meat. Swedes like crayfish— 
and anything with which schnapps 
goes. . . . Europe’s biggest-scale 
fishery-exhibition so far will 
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arm fishermen in Copenh 
from May 18-27. ... . Queen In- 
grid of Denmark and the two small 
princesses, Benedikte and Anne- 
marie, will again this winter enjoy 
the snow-season at Gausdal moun- 
tain-hotel in Norway. They leave 
Copenhagen on February 12... . 
Kidding around: All child tourists 
under four years of age who visit 
Sweden travel free of charge on 
railways. Still, they are being given 
a special ticket so the kids feel 
happy when the train conductor 
clips it. The ticket says it’s valid 
for a trip “from home and away 
and home again.” . . . Guests to 
Scandinavia arriving on the 
Southern continental train pass 
the Baltic between Grossenbrode 
(Germany) and Gedser (Den- 
mark). On the ferry they are in- 
troduced to the famous Danish 
“cold table’: 23 different dishes. 
For $1.00 you may eat what you 
wish—and as much. . . . Tourists 
who leave Copenhagen evenings on 
Scandinavia’s special sports-train. 
Skiloeberen (ski-runner) arrive in 
Oslo in the morning and may reach 
Norway’s finest skiing areas at noon. 
These trains leave Copenhagen 
every Saturday until March 24.... 
The picturesque tiny town of Aero- 
eskoping has among its inhabitants 
a lady who is most annoyed. In one 
of his travel-books, Temple Field- 
ing writes about one of the old 
skippers who builds ships into bot- 
tles and that his “Bottle Museum” 
is situated at the said lady’s address. 
She has suffered a run of pros- 
pective buyers and has put up the 
following shingle in her window: 
“T have no ships and no bottles, but 
I should have liked to have Mr. 
Temple Fielding in a bottle well 
corked, Please, go to Smedegade 
(Street. of Smiths) 5"... en tae 
mous silver-works at Kongsberg in 
Southern Norway, where for more 
than 100 years practically pure sil- 
ver has been taken from the cliff 
soil, has closed down. No more 
silver! But in return, everybody 
may view the silver mine’s kilome- 
ter-long and enchanting suburban 
passages. Kongsberg is also proud 
of one of the world’s finest silver 
museums which nobody ought to 
give a miss when visiting Norway. 
... The world’s most wonderful 


- Danish astro-meck 


sen) is now on view in 
hall of Copenhagen. ... TI 
work, which is a great me 
phenomenon, has been u 
struction for 37 years. a 
started by King Frederik o 
mark. It registers all mo 
of stars, eclipses of the s 
moon, and a thousand other » 
It is in fact an eternity cal 
and its slowest cogwheel tak 
000 years to make one revo 
. .. One of the many lovely 
ish country inns, Hagebro — 
(Hagerup kro) in Northern ~ 
land has been super-modern 
into “The Mecca of pleasu 
glers.” Alongside it runs the 


which is unusually rich in sa 
... At Kongens Nytorv (cen 
square in Copenhagen) and 
to the tangled harbour qu. 
of Nyhavn lies a wine-resta 
dating back to 1776. Ladi 
not served! . . . Winter t 
passing through Denmark on 
way to Sweden’s or Norway’s 
skiing areas can, in Copenhage 
buy ski pants that have achies 
international popularity and 
shortly be exported to the U 
These pants are equipped with 
special “‘spring-fold” that allow 
a wonderful freedom of move 
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By Richard Magruder 


OME 30,000,000 Americans _ 
& an unparalleled opportum 
one Sunday in Decembe 
get a taste of the genuine Mex 


flavor when NBC-TV televised # 
300th anniversary of the city 
Juarez, across the Rio Bravo fro 
El Paso. . . . Globe-rambler B: 
bara Hutton has bought a love 
villa just outside Cuernava 
her sporadic Mexican visits. . 
The Christmas season in Mexi 
was wonderful to see, with love 
posadas, carolers, pinatas, visits 
sacred shrines, intermittent bur: 
of colorful fireworks, and re-er 
ments of religious pageants all re) 
the Republic. . . . In the last th 


eBlation: ... Playwright Noel 
ward took in a couple of local 
ductions during his day and two 
ts’ stay in the capital... . 
sapulco’s beautiful new Yacht 
b, dedicated in December, is 
e talk of the country, and of 
al others. . San Miguel’s 
ing Instituto Allende is plan- 
to begin a new writers’ work- 
in March, staffed by such 
ry lights as James Norman, 
1 Smart, possibly Nelson Al- 
and others. . . - Pugilist Rocky 
iano and spouse in and out 


ther new hotel just opened 
ad downtown Mexico City to aid 
using the steadily-increasing 
of Norteamericano iuristas. 
February festivals which will 
interesting watching include 
raditional Blessing of The Ani- 
on the second of the month 
ull over the nation. Mount 
est conqueror Sir Edmund Hil- 
spent an unseasonally chilly 
y in the capital on his way from 
y Zealand to southern Argentina 
preparation for a two- -year Ant- 
tic expedition. . . . Government- 
Petroleos Mexicanos is buying 
huge new oil tankers from 
eside shipyards to replace anti- 
ted ships or those damaged in 
‘all hurricanes. . . . Famous 
nk muralist Diego Rivera is mo- 
ntarily anticipated back from 
Moscow where he says Red medics 
ired his cancer. . . . NBA world 


» Fs aeolce: . . . December 
the auspicious beginning by 
xico of a five-year, 250,000,000 
peso fight to wipe out malaria in 
th 4 country, in cooperation with 
the ee: _and the World Health 


> to ek ... The Alfer is 


British trailer, 
"Duck," 
berths, closet, galley, head, strengthened 
overhead for sundeck use, has strong en- 
gine using only 3 pints of gas an hour, 
measures 14’2” long, 68” wide, 8’ high. 
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By Margaret Gardner 


conversations in Paris restau- 

rants and clubs these days, as 
it’s the time for the spring collec- 
tions. Buyers, writers and others. 
from the vast world of fashion are 
crowding Paris’ best hotels, and 
the clubs are booming. . . . Pamela 
Churchill back to Paris after a long 
visit in America. Also Lily 
Daché. . . . It’s Carnival Time in 
Nice, from the 2 to the 16 of Feb- 
ruary. Folly, fun and fantasy reign 
at this famous annual manifesta- 
tion, with this year’s theme, “Carn- 
ival, King of Humor.” Air France 
puts on extra flights from Paris 
during the celebration. . Peter 
Ustinov in Paris pre paring French 
version of his new play, Romanoff 
and Juliet... . Every Parisian has 
a favorite bistro, each with its own 
specialty, and someone has calcu- 
lated that you can eat twice a day 
for ten years without once dupli- 
cating restaurants. Just a few of 
the better ones with their special- 
ties: Chez Hansi, Place de Ren- 
nes, for wieners and sauerkraut 


| Dee Is THE keynote to most 


-in champagne; La Boule d’Or, = 


_ to be the first Stamp Gallery in the 3 


is fitted with | double, 2 single © 


Place d’Aligre, for roast beef on ig 
a spit; Chez Joséphine, 117 rue © 
du Cherche-Midi, for tournedos. _ 


ae 


Average price at $4.50 each with — 
wine. . . . What is acknowledged — 


world has opened in Paris, at. 13 
Rue Drouot. Currently on exhibit a: 
is the collection, valued at over 
$3,000,000 of Alfred H. Caspary of a 
New York. . Roberto Rossellini 
off to i oe a Alt’ in India, leaving — 
Ingrid Bergman and the children © 
in Paris. . . . Le Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, 107 rue de Rivoli, fea- Z 
turing a series of lectures, accom- _ 
panied by films, on the History oO = 4s 
Art, every Thursday, at 2:30 p.m. 
until end of March. . .. Rare ar 


but one of the best is Calvados, 40 
Avenue Pierre-Ier-de-Serbis, wher 


tunes and the clientele is gay an 
auaing: Hollywoodites and Broad- 


27 to March 3—with the visit 
the Theatre des Champs-Elys 
of The Opera Company of Frank 
furt. . . . Reductions from ten t 
twenty percent, depending upon 
length of stay, now in effect in Par 
hotels—until March 1. . French 
actress Gaby Bruveére showing off 
her new American millionaire he 
band to family and friends. 
Audrey Ferrer’s mother, Bone 
Van Heemstra, back to London 
after a visit with her daughter and- 
son-in-law. . . . Music lovers should - 
make note of Saturday and Sunday 
late afternoon concerts by Lamou- 


reux, Colonne, Pasdeloup, and 
Societe du Conservatoire orches-— 
tras.... Borrah Minnevitch’s wid- | 


ow is carrying on with the Franc 
Pinot Club, on the Ile de Cité, 
which he started just before his — 
death. Password to the private club~ 
is “Service not included.” ... Maur- 
ice Chevalier, re-installed at his — 
suburban villa, entertaining friends 
with tales of his U. S. hits... . 
Jean Cocteau, convalescing from _ 
a recent heart attack, working on = 
the movie script (destined for 
Hollywood) of The Life of 
Chanel. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


usic, sNow and carnival fun— 

like magnets, they're pull- 

ing tourists up and down 

taly this Suonith: Here in the cap- 
sellout neti tae at the 


at St. paul’s Protestant Church 
offer a choice of some of the best 

artists from Europe and the States. 

_. Up north ski fans have plenty 


cs of rah-rah at Cortina even after 


he Winter Olympics finish: a fes- 


ival. of sport films from twelve 
untries, an exhibit of the world’s 
oldest skis, a masquerade ski race 
and (something for everybody) a 
iow of Sixteenth Century Italian 
ters... . Over near the French 

der, startuie from Chiomonte, 


the big buy is a circular ski route 


the Montgenevre region that 
akes you to 28 Italian and French 
er resorts—an immense snow 
circus | offering transit — facilities, 
posing routes, and connections 
tween Alpine valleys that pro- 
de a variety of scenery and ski 
ins hard to find anywhere else. . 
‘Here i in Rome it’s Terminillo for 
ow, a three-hour bus ride to 
the mountains. You can rent ski 


; irip bus fare costs about 1,000 


Seevare, . . . For details: Carrani 
» Travel Service, across the street 
from the Grand Hotel at Via delle 
fees terme 95. . At carnival time, 
Viareggio, fashionable seaside re- 
sort near Pisa, bursts wide open 
with gaiety as masked dancers take 
over the streets, spurred on by local 

_ bands, and flower-covered floats are 

_ paraded through the town in one 
of Italy’s most exultant celebra- 
tions. Something new in old 
Rome: excavations in the Forum, 
visible from Via dei Fori Imperiali, 
have turned up a wall that pictures 
an ancient colored map of the city 
as it existed in the Imperial age... . 
Walter Chiari and Colette Mar- 
chand are making Romans cheer 
‘in their new musical revue at the 
Teatro Quattro Fontane. Chiari, 


ny e, 
an TexerE actor that he’s funny 


even if you don’t understand Ital- 
ian. At 1,800 lire and less for 
good seats, it’s a tourist bargain. 
.. . Strollers along swank Via Bis- 
solati stop in their tracks these days 
at the Via San Nicolo da Tolentino 
corner to stare at the astonishing 
diamond window displays at Furst’s, 
the local Tiffany’s, and just as ex- 
pensive. . .. Paulette Goddard, here 
to star in The Parable, giving the 
local girls stiff competition as she 
walks down Via Veneto... . If 
you're planning Easter in Rome, 
get busy on those reservations. The 
city’s popular with early spring 
tourists and during Holy Week it’s 
packed. In fact, it’s usually crowded, 
no matter when you arrive. Some 
10,000,000 tourists visited Italy last 
year, including some half a million 
Americans. Everything points to an 
even bigger 56... . To sightseers 
who’ve worn out their shoes: you 
can get them fixed while you wait 
at Via delle Muratte 13, so close 


to the Fontana di Trevi you can 


hear the water splashing. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE COMING Carnival season in 
Vienna opens early in January 


with one of the most lfashion-. 


able balls in the beautiful Palais 
Pallavicini. But the highlight of 
this year’s season will no doubt be 
the Grand Ball of the Opera on 
February 9, when the many mag- 
nificent halls of the opera will 
welcome-once again, after an in- 
terval of more than fifteen years, 


the elite of Vienna’s society. 


Julius Rudel, famous New York 
operist, will bring the first real 
American musical to Vienna’s 
Volksoper on February 10 when 
he will stage Kiss Me Kate. . . . 
A delightful spot for an evening’s 
entertainment is the redecorated 
Ronacher Theatre. It has until re- 
cently housed the Royal Theatre. 
All through the years after the 
destruction of the latter, it was 
never much appreciated by audi- 
ences who kept wishing they were 
back in the Burgtheater. It is really 


cipe for ed Gee rur 


old Austrian saying. And i 


want to stick to it, you will 
the Lindenkeller in the Roter 
turmstrasse, about ten minut 
from St. Stephens’, is the p 
for the gourmand. Prices 
$3.00 a meal and more. . . . Mc 
tourists will be disappointed tha 
Austrian waiters are so eager t 
show their language abilities, wh 
they have tried so hard to learn 
little of the language. In a rest 
rant recently an American | 
after carefully consulting his 

et dictionary, said in rather g 
German what he wanted to 
But the Herr Ober, who fanci 
himself quite a linguist, answert 
“But sir, please do not trou 
yourself, I shall get you all 
want in English.” . If you™ 
a beginner at skiing, all you hz 
to do is contact your hotel mana 
ger and he will do all the rest. Ji 
do not be disappointed, when, af 
ten days or more of strenuous train 
ing, you see Austrian children 
ar and five years racing past 7 
down the hill, as if that were th 
easiest thing in the world. 
Blade enthusiasts will enjoy - 
annual Austrian skating cha 
pionships held at the Heum: 
on the Eislaufverein in Vienn: 
first district. . . . The winter it 
Austria has set in “according 
schedule” and tourists don’t ha 
to be afraid of a lack of snow. 4 
ready resorts have plenty of 
and the weather man predicts r 

in the next days... . And Vie 
in the snow has its special at 
tions too, particularly at n 
when lanterns burn between ~ i 
two great museums on the R 
the snow-covered baroque m 
ments and the magnificent statue 0 
Empress Maria Theresia all 
minding you of the good old 

of Vienna. ... The Mozart Me 
rial Year wl draw many frit 


of the great composer to the SI 


he ay best: his birthplace i in th 
Getreidegasse in Salzburg, the h 


“on the Cmbee No. 8 in Vie 


where he composed the imr 
opera I Seraglio and many 
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White Snow and Pink Champagne 


Tone Up Rosy Resort 


vt off your stay at this winter 
eiderland by watching fun-fea- 
d sleigh races over an ice- 
ked track. 


snow-time stay at 


NP. MORITS 


!. Moritz, high in the Swiss Alps, is a winter car- mountains until his fingers or film give out. But most 
inival land where one-week tourists and vacationers of all there is the wonderful feeling of living like the 
‘can rub elbows with some of society’s longer- rich although you yourself may have a tight hold on 
ag blue-bloods. It is also a place where winter ski the purse strings. 

Asiasts can sport zestfully in resplendent resort At St. Moritz, minks now brush against muskrat yet 


sundings. service and food is equally excellent for all. 


ice skaters and bobsled fans there are facilities Whether you like socialites or snow sports or a 
ry hotel. There are also tours arranged for the mixture of both, St. Moritz is your gold-rimmed cup of 
ra-bug, so he can snap pictures of the snow-capped darjeeling. 


} 
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Leave the bobsleighing to experts but lend your 
vocal support to your favorite team as they take 
hairpin turns at mile-an-hour clips. 


Enjoyable moments can be had by taking family 
aboard high-flying cable cars for panoramic views 
of snow-crowned Swiss Alps. 
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If you lean toward ice-skat- 
ing, there are fine facilities 
here for tt. > 


SCE BARES 


He, 


For a change of pace, take 
a one-horse open sleigh 
ride through St. Moritz. ® 


As a budget traveler you 
can still mingle with the 
elite at nightly dances. 


To gain Swiss LEN aKa . 
you can sit and relax¥ — 
among the townsfolk. 
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BY CAMILLE MIROPOIX 


Modern theatre-restaurant is feature 
Luanda's bright tree-lined main 5} 


Ancient ways of communication art 
used, as depicted by native beatin. 
jungle message calling tribal pow" 


OT MANY people seem to have 
heard about Angola for it 
is a part of Africa that never 

publicized itself in the past or in- 
vited outsiders. Yet it is full of 
strange and beautiful contrasts, un- 
believable in its tourist, commercial 
and industrial potentials, and, for 
the visitor, tenders an amazing and 
different kind of vacation. 
Luanda, which is Angola’s pro- 
gressive capital and the lively port 
at which I arrived in only a week 
from Lourenco Marques, is a place 
where the customs officers speed you 
on your way with only a few min- 
utes’ examination. The big sweep- 
ing bay gives a feeling of delightful 
excitement over a city that is not 
known as a tourist place but which 
: I_ could sense had more to offer in 


| 
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spectancy than resorts of more 
»pular renown. 

‘The four first-class hotels are all 
ty good. The Turismo is in the 
tual center of town and good for 
ysiness men, the Universo is quite 
ar it, and the fancy-looking Mir- 
ouro is situated by the sea, ten 
nutes away. The last first-class 
e, the Hotel Angola, is a short 
ik on a nearby pretty residential 
eet. Rates are more or _ less 
al in all—$4.00 a day with 
‘umptious meals, good room, ter- 
e, but no private bath. I felt 
travagant and took a room at the 
hgola with a bath, terrace and 
ew for $6.00 a day with all the 
mmings. 

tLuando also has second-class ho- 
s, fine and clean for $2.00 to $3.00 
jday, and there are at least 50 
Inily pensions with community 
ting, where you can get every- 
ing from $1.00 to $3.00 a day. 
4 found Luanda to be a city of 
iping streets flooded with color. 
| the houses are painted in varied 
udes of dusty pinks, cobalt blue, 
ght yellow, creams and _ soft 
een. 

If seen first from an airplane, 
‘anda looks as if a multitude of 
aares and circles were tossed on 
hilly plateau. A closer view turns 
* scene into a toyland with the 
ect of doll houses glowing in 
wer colors. This welcoming gay 
ta gives the town an electric 
shness, as if a group of artists 
d come and washed over the city 
ch their brushes. 

}treamlined cars roll along the 
ids. In strange congruity, native 
en of jungle birth, tall, strik- 
-, and slender, walk along these 
sdern roads dressed in immacu- 
prints reaching to their ankles. 
ch primitive beauty and grace 
® combined in the way they carry 
*mselves with babies swathed 
®p in folds of cloth on their backs 
heavy baskets balanced on their 
nds with all the skill of trapeze 
*formers. 

or an American, the fascination 
indless, and as I sat on my sun- 
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shiny terrace it did not seem like 
Africa at all. Angola has its own 
individuality, each province con- 
tributing something of its early 
ancestry, sometimes Portuguese, 
sometimes not. Luanda seemed 
neither Portuguese nor African as 
I had known them. A strong touch 
of the Far East blended with the 
atmosphere, and I found myself 
liking it more every minute. 

Miles and miles of coastline make 
a panorama befitting this capital. 
Shining high on a hill, the big 
ancient Fortress of St. Miguel 
stands out overlooking the ocean. 
Now it is the Museum of Angola, 
housing objects of rare and _price- 
less art, a library whose walls are 
exquisitely tiled with historic scenes 
and huge halls and corridors filled 
with portraits of the last Kings and 
Queens of Portugal. There are 
priceless treasures in this museum 
and it is open daily including Sun- 
day from 8:30 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. 
One visit is not enough. There is 
so much to enjoy that I went every 
morning for a week. 

Angolans still call it the Fortress. 
Its history goes back to the days 
of the early Sixteenth Century. In 


the year 1575, when Luanda was 
founded, many fortresses were built, 
the largest being the Fortress of 
St. Miguel. It was used to defend 
the city from piracy, Spain and the 
Dutch. West Africa, along with the 
Congo, nevertheless turned out to 
be the happy hunting ground for 
slave traders. In competition, Port- 
ugal, Spain, France, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands all wanted 
natives from Angola, who were 
known to be quiet and peaceful. 
Ships of these nations anchored at 
all its ports. Their crews raided the 
coast and the interior. Eventually, 
the Dutch occupied Angola until 
1648 when they were overthrown 
and forced to flee by the Portuguese 
leader, Salvador Correia de Sa e 
Benevides. His statue stands today 
at the head of the causeway in 
Luanda, facing the fortress he 
fought from, looking out at the 
harbor—an impressive monument. 
All the fighting was done from this 
fort. Its cannons still stand in per- 
fect preservation, huge iron pieces 
of artillery in a world gone modern. 

Salvador Correia de Sa e Bene- 
vides became the greatest figure in 
Angolan history. At the age of 
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eighteen he distinguished himself 
as a fine soldier and navigator by 
leading a convoy of 30 richly laden 
galleons from Brazil (where he was 
born) to Lisbon and _ successfully 
fought off the French and _ the 
Dutch forces who were attempting 
to seize Portugal. In 1640 he was 
honored by being made Captain- 
General of Angola and told to get 
rid of the Dutch in order to return 
Angola to the Portuguese. With 
fifteen ships and 1,400 men, he 
forced the conquerers to surrender 
from the fort, not without heavy 
losses, but gained complete capit- 
ulation from the enemy. Angola 
once more became a Portuguese 
colony. In spite of all the other 
European continents having pos- 


sent out and the rich soil flourished. 
Intense agriculture and industries 
were commenced. Coffee grew wild 
and the country of Angola came to 
be known as an extremely produc- 
tive one. Now, Angola is the richest 
and most important colony under 
the Portuguese flag. 

Across a small causeway in Luan- 
da is a beautiful small island about 
three miles long, the furthest end 
jutting out into the sea. It is just 
wide enough for a car to pass, but 
the beginning has houses which the 
residents use as their weekend 
homes. Many citizens have built 
permanent residences as the island 
has lovely beaches surrounding it 
on all sides. If you wish quiet waters 
like a lagoon, they are there. On 


New highway leading to Luanda island skims past Convent school of St. Joseph de Cluny. 


sessions in Africa, they all wanted 
Angola natives before their own, 
and Angola, which was only agri- 
cultural at that time, shipped off 
hundreds and thousands of slaves 
to other countries. With a lessening 
of its inhabitants, Angola became 
unproductive and worthless. 

The Governor in charge pro- 
tested. Together with native chiefs, 
he saw the future of the land in its 
soil and African people. He stopped 
the plundering and raised the status 
of Angola to a thriving colony, but, 
after his recall, the country lapsed 
once more into its previous state 
and Portugal ruled it directly from 
Lisbon. At the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century, many colonists, 
farmers and professional men were 
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the ocean side, the beaches are so 
wide that lovely restaurants have 
outdoor cafes where the biggest 
fresh-caught shrimp can be eaten 
or taken home for a song. Parts of 
the island have high rocks and Sun- 
day is fishing day. Everybody fishes. 
All week they fish too, but Sundays 
every small rock has its fisherman. 

The cathedral is an impressive 
sight as is the school where most 
of the classes are held on sun-kissed 
patios. The Fortress of St. Peter, 
built in 1754, the Governor’s Pal- 
ace, the old convent of the Car- 
melites (1663) and the church of 
Nazare built in 1664, are all won- 
derful places to visit for free in 
Luanda. Many of them show inter- 
esting exhibits depicting native life 


and art. There are modern cinemas 
so streamlined that the tourist can 
go out of the movie into a glam- 
orous patio under the stars and sip 
coffee in the interval or a cocktail 
if he feels like it. After the show 
he can walk through the side doors 
into a restaurant-nightclub with a 
softly lighted, romantic atmosphere 
and dance the night away. This 
center has the strange name of Res- 
tauracao. It is next door to the 
Angola and the other noted cinema 
is the Tropical. They dance there 
too, but the real pleasure of this 
movie is the fact that every person 
sits at a table in a comfortable easy 
chair and watches the film in lux 
urious comfort. These and seve 
minor houses all show American a 
well as Continental movies at » 
cents to $1.00 a seat. 

There are several parks with ex- 
tremely beautiful flowers growing 
the year around. Trees line many 
streets shaped like huge Chinese 
umbrellas. In August and September 
they are covered with orange-col- 
ored blossoms, hanging down like 
golden jewels. I have seen trees halt 
around the world, but the trees ir 
the boulevards of Luanda are the 
most exotic of all. . 

If you want to visit the big sugar 
plantations, the management of the 
company in the capital will drive 
you out and show you around as 
a courtesy to a guest in Angola: 
What I liked best after all the sugax 
cane was the way the native workers 
lived in special houses. But a lot 0: 
them get sick just to enter tha 
nedens hospital. There are at leas: 
four cooks on duty, sometimes with 
only four patients. Some of the 
natives come from other regions ir 
Angola, and, if sick, must also have 
their special kind of food. Man» 
will not eat as the Luanda native 
and, to keep them all happy, the 
company has to have four codky 
on the payroll. 

A little farther up on this sali 
highway, the fabulous new hydro 
electric plant is a sight to remembe) 
in the village of Mabubas. Form 
erly a rocky wild terrain with 
gushing river, it held me spel 
bound as I watched the tons 
water pour down. Most of thi 
equipment came from American 
concerns. 
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If you want to tour Angola, take 
&. coastwise freighter out of Luanda, 
for about $5.00 to $8.00, down to 
Lobito, which is as Continental 
Hlong its shoreline as the Riviera. 
its sister city of Benguela is real 
frica, in every street, on every 
corner. This is an overnight trip 
which starts in the afternoon, and 
. comfortable bed and food is pro- 
vided en route. Lobito is known as 
he drawing-room of Angola. It is 
‘ts biggest port and ships from all 
‘he seven seas come there. Swim- 
ners and fishers and golfers all have 
-lubs there, and on the other side 
of its harbor fantastic fisheries, 
juaint houses and sports fields are 
ill added to its modernity. From 
Lobito you can book passage to the 
Drient or England with equal ease. 
‘t has a stupendous hotel called the 
Terminus, with rates from $4.00 
q day minimum, built right on the 
Bcean, the kind of place where you 
a to linger. In Lobito, as in all 
‘he Province, no separation is made 
5etween the black and white races. 
It is a treat to see the happy 
Mfrican soldiers at the changing of 
‘he guard and their great pride in 
veing Portuguese. The docks, pic- 
“uresque and active are a good 
ylace to visit. The harbor master 
vill let you ride the pilot tug if 
’ou are a stranger. 
_ Benguela, Riteen miles from Lu- 
inda over good roads, is the exit 
fo all the huge fisheries and fish 
‘anneries which handle tuna in 
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Native woman entertains tribesmen on xylo- 
phone-type instrument near forest of Mai- 
ombe. 


gigantic sizes, canning and shipping 
in six languages. Fish factories wel- 
come visitors. Benguela also has the 
mother-house of Beiral, where all 
those in need come to eat and sleep, 
no questions asked and help freely 
given. 

The Benguela Railway travels 
through the Belgium Congo, South 
Africa, and then on the Beira and 
Lorenco Marques in Mozambique. 
You can stay on the same train a 
week and travel all through South 
Africa and partly around the coast. 
The first class is super, the second 
very reasonable and comfortable. 
The railway visits Mocamedes 
which is a port at the edge of the 
sea where zebra and small wild ani- 
mals can be seen running every 
day. 

At Malange, gateway to a tourist 
paradise, a pleasant drive brings 
you to the glorious Duke of Bra- 
ganca Falls, over 300 feet high and 
150 feet wide. You also see the 
strange black rocks of Pungo Adon- 


go, a fortress of natural stone ruled 
over by Queen Jinga who defied 
any kind of domination. Today her 
descendents are the most formid- 
able of Angolan tribes, strong, in- 
dependent and powerful. 

For the explorer seeking the 
thrill of danger, and for the hunter, 
the Bush of Angola offers unlimited 
opportunities. Only a short distance 
from a town or village and the 
hunter is alone in his wilderness. 
The forests are often impenetrable, 
sunlight does not enter, and the 
roar of the lion and the trump of 
the elephant can be heard through 
the night. The rivers have croco- 
diles and sleepy hippopottami. 

Angola has much in store for its 
tourists—roads that are perfumed 
by exotic plants, beaches of soft 
white sand and panoramas of 
beauty such as only primitive Africa 
can produce. To people interested 
in travel to Angola, the distances 
involved, and the places you would 
visit on the way, would constitute 
a magnificent trip—with your ar- 
rival in unpublicized Angola a com- 
plete surprise in view of what the 
average person thinks and feels is 
Africa today. @ 


Statue of Correida Sa e Benevides, discoverer of Angola, overlooks Luanda Bay, Causeway. 
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travel book selection 


‘Cloud of Islands’ Sails Through South Pacifie 
With New Perspective for Intelligent Readers 


. L. B. Creacock, the young 

English author of Cloud of 

Islands (New York: Has- 
tings House; 254 pages; illus.) , pos- 
sesses a deep dislike of works that 
attempt to glamorize the South Seas 
and consequently has been at pains 
to avoid that offense to intelligence 
and good taste in a record of his 
own trips to the area. The sin is 
astonishingly easy of commission, 
but the charms of the Galapagos, 
the Marquesas, the Gambiers and 
the Tuamotus are far beyond the 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Cloud of Islands 
at the special membership price of 


$3.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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need of any purple writing to set 
them off. 

An ordinary writer of this au- 
thor’s persuasion might just as eas- 
ily go to the other extreme with too 
much understatement but, fortu- 
nately, Mr. Crealock owns, in ad- 
dition to his conviction, an effective 
literary style that fully preserves 
his text from becoming a piece of 
uninspired journalistic reporting. 
There is such a thing as curbing 
a lurid imagination, and there also 
is the faithful recording of honest 
enthusiasms. Mr. Crealock has 
chosen the latter method, and the 
result is a solid travel book that also 
is a rarity among the tons of over- 
writing that already burden his 
field. So, if you are seeking a work 
that tells you what is tops in Tahiti 
without spoiling your madness for 
Melville and Typee, this is your 
dish. 

The author was one of a quartet 
of young men who met in England 
and, discovering an identity of in- 
terest, pooled their thin resources 
to charter an old cutter and head 
for the West Indies. There, in the 
midst of an adventure that Mr. 
Crealock chronicled earlier in an 
admirable volume entitled Vaga- 
bonding Under Sail, and working 
at intervals for necessary funds, 
they met Diana and Tom Hep- 


* worth, a young English couple who 


were cruising in their own compar- 
able craft. ‘Two and a half years 
later, the Hepworths invited them 
to board their ship Arthur Rogers 
at Panama for a trip across the 
Pacific, and the present work is a 
result of the acceptance of one wan- 
derluster who could not resist. 
‘They made two charter trips, re- 
spectively to the Galapagos Group 
and the San Blas Islands, after 
which they ventured further west- 
ward to the Marquesas cluster and 
the Society Islands. “Cloud of Is- 
lands” is not a contradictory gush 
of the author’s poetic feelings but 
the English rendition of a Poly- 


nesian name for the Tuamotu Ar- 
chipelago. 

Here the party met the actuality 
as opposed to the tourist concept, 
were duly wreathed in hibiscus, 
pursued the iguana and the giant 
tortoise, gobbled raw fish and 
learned the hula. 

In Cloud of Islands there is a 
refreshing absence of scientific dis- 
cussion, there being just enough 
technical matter for purposes of 
identification and cues for collat- 
eral reading. On the other hand, 
unusual attention is accorded to the 
strictly human aspects of the ad- 
venture, calculated well to stir the 
reader’s desire to try the whole 
thing for himself. From the fore- 
going it is not to be supposed that 
the narrative is lacking in sensa- 
tional incidents. An underseas en- 
counter with a barracuda, and a 
hairsbreadth escape from the la- 
goon of a remote atoll whence for 
a time there seemed to be no egress 
for the Arthur Rogers, are examples 
of dramatic passages. 

At an appropriate point is a sheaf 
of admirable photographs that in 
themselves constitute an attractive 
record of the over-all journey and 
provide a proper flavor of authen- 
ticity. 

Inasmuch as many of the ports 
of call are such pinpoints on the 
map that they cannot be located in 
any everyday atlas, Mr. Crealock 
provides a proper number of neat 
thumbnail maps of his own, scat- 
tered through his text, and, at the 
close, he generously adds several 
short appendices. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 

Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon at left 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. @ 
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- Hotel Headliners 


IAMI BEACH hotels, which for 
years catered to retired, 
ulcer-ridden businessmen or 

wealthy, devil-may-care playboys 
and, later, to low-budget summer 
vacationers, is now being flooded 
with an increasing winter influx of 
newer migrants—honeymooners. 

Hotels of the Sunshine State are 
adding special lures to make the 
honeymooner’s stay as enjoyable 
and fun-filled as possible. 

Resorts such as the Saxony, for 
example, stage introduction parties, 
usually on the first or second night 
of arrival at the hotel. Here young 
couples meet and very often it is the 
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Young honeymooners shyly check into 
Miami Beach's Saxony Hotel, which is 
their choice of area's many resorts. 


start of a lifelong friendship. ‘Tours 
of Miami Beach are arranged by 
the hotel. 

Beach parties on Miami's sea- 
swept shoreline are also scheduled 
as well as hotel-sponsored dances 
under star-studded skies. 

For couples who intend to be 
away at mealtime, basket lunches 
are made up by the hotel, permit- 
ting free-roaming activity away 
from crowds. 

New ideas for newlyweds will 
probably keep up a fast pace as 
more and more Miami Beach hotels 
make initial marriage days doubly 
memorable. 


Beachfront basking is lazy start on sunny 
morning after night of dancing, sightseeing 


Salt-water pool beside hotel tempts newlywed 
up ladder to take quick, pre-luncheon swim 


Water-skiing in warm winter ocean launches 
afternoon activity for zestful honeymoon pair. 
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Despite infrequent but 
spectacular crashes, air- 
line safety records have 
brought upsurge in trav- 
el, consequent rise of 
insurance coverage by 
travelers for small fee. 


That’s why the protection offered 
by air trip insurance has been 
steadily increased. That’s why pol- 
icies now cover all types of bodily 
injury caused by accidents in the 
plane, at the airport or even on the 
airport bus. 

Far less expansive was the atmos- 
phere in which air trip insurance 
started. 

The years 1936 and 1937 had 
seen a succession of plane crashes. 
Public confidence, always headline- 
susceptible, sank to new lows. The 
Air Transport Association, trade 
organization of the scheduled air- 
lines, sought some gesture which 
might convince travelers of the 
safety of aviation. Why not a 25- 
cent policy, similar to the quarter- 
a-day insurance sold at railroad 
ticket counters? Tom Braniff, head 
of Braniff Airways, was delegated 
to explore the possibilities. 

Insurance executives shook their 
heads, so Braniff turned to his old 
friend Dan Scarritt, former World 
War I pilot and ex-official in the 
Aeronautics Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Scarritt, 
keenly air-minded, had been ap- 
pointed manager of Associated 
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Aviation Underwriters, a group of 
57 firms writing insurance for air- 
lines and aircraft factories. 
Nevertheless, his first terms were 
canny. A.A.U. would issue a $5,000 
death and accident policy to be sold 
for 25 cents at airline ticket win- 
dows. But it would cover just four 
hours of flying time, since a traveler 
could get as far in four hours by 
plane as in 24 by train. Insurance 
was restricted to persons under 72 
years of age. Scarritt stipulated also 
that the airlines must guarantee an- 
nual sales of 200,000 policies. 
Passengers gasped at the neat 
new signs on the ticket windows. 
Even the first year, without bally- 
hoo, the sales guarantee was ex- 
ceeded. Insurance gave many peo- 
ple courage for that important first 
flight. Plane trafic kept growing 
and insurance sales kept pace. By 
1945, passengers were standing in 
line fidgeting while clerks struggled 
with the details of both plane reser- 
vations and insurance. The bottle- 
neck had to be broken. A.A.U. was 
asked to take care of its own sales. 
In Chicago, an inventor named 
Ralph Brown had just perfected a 
new gadget: a coin-operated ma- 


chine to dispense accident insur- 
ance. He brought it to New York 
and offered it to A.A.U. In the fall 
of 1946, the first vendors were in- 
stalled at the Airlines ‘Terminal in 
New York City. Plane passengers 
lined up to buy the policies as sou- 
venirs. Sales in the terminal quad- 
rupled. A.A.U. installed more ma- 
chines in airports throughout the 
nation. 

Prosperity brought competition. 
The Continental Casualty Com- 
pany entered the picture in 1948. 
A third firm, Tele-Trip Policy 
Company, was incorporated one 
year later. Its policies are issued by 
the Mutual Benefit Health and Ac- 
cident Association of Omaha. Both 
Continental Casualty and Mutual 
of Omaha are among the world’s 
largest accident underwriters. 

Each of the three companies has 
a different type of insurance ven- 
dor, and each claims superiority for 
its model. But the results are simi- 
lar. If you follow instructions, you 
wind up with a validated insurance 
policy and an envelope in which 
to mail it to your beneficiary. ‘Tele- 
Trip also gives you a stamp. 

As air safety grew (passenger 
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IPSs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


f eres many of you par- 


ents have found through ex- 

perience that taking the chil- 
dren along with you on a motor trip 
can be both fun and educational—if 
you visit interesting places. Just 
recently, I “borrowed” a couple of 
youngsters, ages ten and twelve, and 
took them on a sightseeing tour of 
the automobile capital of the world, 
Detroit. One of the high points of 
our tour was a visit to Henry Ford’s 
famous Greenfield Village. For a 
nominal fee, we were afforded the 
luxury of a coach led by two black 
stallions. Our guide and charioteer 
was a ruddy-cheeked gent of some 50 
years who gave a running narrative 
of the history of the Village through 
a cornucopia-shaped megaphone. It 
was misting outside, but this didn’t 
dampen our spirits or enthusiasm, 
because once inside the gates of this 
delightful village, we were trans- 
ported into an America of the past. 
We saw the homes of famous Ameri- 
cans such as Noah Webster, Luther 
Burbank, the flying Wright brothers, 
Robert Frost, Stephen Foster, to 
mention only a few. We gazed at such 
sights as Sarah Jordan’s boarding 
house, first to be lighted by elec- 
tricity; the oldest registered Post 
Office in the U.S., still in operation 
today; the Logan County Court- 
house, built in 1840, where Lincoln 
practiced law. 

Another educational place where 
both parents and their offspring can 
have fun while learning is famous 
Sturbridge Village at Sturbridge, 
Mass., which takes you back to early 
Colonial Days. The Children’s Mu- 
seum in Fort Worth, Texas, is also 
a child’s dream come true with its 
wild life exhibits, planetarium shows 
and treasure hunts. 

The next time you find restless 
children on your hands, take a motor 
trip to one of the many educational 
spots in your area. @ 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 7th season. 
1. AROUND THE WORLD $1999 
2. Around South America 1499 
3. Middle East Seminar 1499 
4. Europe (3 tours) $849-1599 
5. Around Africa 1999 
Sightseeing in abundance provided in all-in- 


clusive cost. Time for independent travel, too! 
Co-educational—College Credit Optional—For 
Graduates, Undergraduates, Professional Persons. 
Write to: 


PROF. J. B. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
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deaths per hundred million miles 
dropped from 8.4 in 1937 to .08 in 
1954), the trip policies were ex- 
tended. First, age restrictions were 
dropped, then the life of the policy 
was lengthened by gradual steps to 
the present duration: a round-trip 
completed any time within a year. 

Few travelers realize how much 
hedgehopping they can do on a 
single 25-cent policy. You might 
plan a circle trip from New York 
to Hawaii and return, with stop- 
overs at Chicago, Vancouver, Seat- 
tle and San Francisco on the way 
out; Los Angeles, Mexico City, 
New Orleans, Miami, Havana and 
Bermuda on the way back. Insur- 
ance for such a trip by rail and 
steam, bought on a calendar basis, 
could easily cost $10.00. 

Maximum insurance increased 
too: first from $5,000 to $25,000; 


to pose for pictures for the home- 
town papers. As shutters snapped, 
the ramp collapsed, and Continen- 
tal paid a large bill for bumps, 
sprains and bruises. 

Honeymooners sent in a bill for 
flu which they said was contracted 
standing in the spray of Niagara 
Falls. This was politely rejected. 
But passengers have collected for 
illness resulting from exposure dur- 
ing a forced landing. 

All three companies swing into 
fast action when a crash occurs. 
Though not legally obliged to seek 
out beneficiaries, they pride them- 
selves on doing so. Three times out 
of four, insurance men assert, bene- 
ficiaries are located and notified 
before they’ve had time to file a 
claim. 

Search procedures get started 
minutes after any crash on a sched- 


Planes are filled with physical comforts, but insurance gives added peace of mind. 


next, in a dramatic demonstration 
of confidence right after the 1952 
crashes at Newark Airport, to 
$50,000; finally, $62,000 for the 
same premium. 

In 1954 the three companies 
wrote insurance with a face amount 
of 62 billion dollars or close to one 
quarter the entire national income. 
They took in $2,500,000 in prem- 
iums, and paid out $376,000 to 200 
claimants, most of whom had re- 
ceived minor injuries. 

Injuries are monotonously simi- 
lar. A passenger trips over some ob- 
stacle in the airport, or he’s beaned 
by a briefcase when the plane hits 
an air pocket. Occasionally a freak 
accident occurs. 

A large Midwest choir was start- 
ing on a concert tour. The choris- 
ters were herded onto a. plane ramp 


uled airline. A Cincinnati-Dayton 
plane with ten passengers crashed 
shortly after takeoff. All three com- 
panies were notified immediately. 
They obtained copies of the plane 
manifest, showing passengers’ names 
and home addresses, and copies of 
the tickets, which gave starting 
point, stopovers and destination. 
Air policies could have been 
bought at any point on these routes. 
In the cities named—New_ York, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, Chicago, Ottawa and Lew- 
iston, Idaho—employees combed 
through machine and booth insur- 
ance records. 

One policy had been issued by 
Continental Casualty at Idelwild 
Airport the day before. Two New 
Yorkers were named as beneficiaries. 
Continental representatives reached 
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them by telephone: a young sister 
and brother of the crash victim, 
stunned by grief and almost with- 
out funds. They came downtown to 
file a claim, receiving their check 
for $25,000 the following day, less 
than 48 hours after the crash. 

There is no connection between 
trip insurance and airline liability. 
Whether a crash victim leaves his 
dependents well-fixed or destitute, 
the responsibility of the airline 
remains the same. In fact, the im- 
mediate funds from insurance are 
sometimes used to finance a suit for 
damages. 

It’s a mistake, however, to skip 
insurance in the hope that dam- 
age payments will take care of 
dependents. In the first place, in- 
surance is paid in addition to dam- 
ages. Secondly, it is paid right away. 
Thirdly, you can choose how much 
insurance you will buy, while the 
amount of recovery from an air- 
line is unpredictable. 

In sixteen states, legal liability 
for wrongful death is restricted 
within narrow limits. If a crash 
occurs in Colorado, West Virginia 
or New Mexico, for example, de- 
pendents can collect no more than 
$10,000. In international travel, a 
sixteen-nation agreement called the 
Warsaw Convention restricts liabil- 
ity for death or injury to $8,300. 

Close to 5,000,000 travelers a year 
buy air trip insurance. Spot checks 
show that men buy more than 
women. A woman will spend a 
quarter to insure her life, then 
hand out $5.00 to protect her bag- 
gage. Aircoach passengers tend to 
insure themselves more heavily 
than those who fly first-class. “The 
average premium hovers between 
50 cents and 75 cents, but two out 
of five are content with the quarter 
minimum. 

Criminals buy their share of in- 
surance—sometimes with police as 
the unintended beneficiaries. A 
bank was robbed in a Southern 
town, and a teller killed. From in- 
formers, police learned that the job 
had probably been done by three 
mobsters flown in from Kansas City. 
But there were no fingerprints, no 
material clues. —The men _ were 
masked and could not be identified. 
Their names appeared on no air- 
line passenger list. They had con- 
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venient alibis. It looked like a per- 
fect crime. 

A woman clerk in the bank took 
the chief of police aside. “Do you 
suppose they might have insured 
themselves to protect their fami- 
lies?” she suggested. The policeman 
telephoned ‘the Kansas City repre- 
sentative of A.A.U.—and the case 
was solved. Each man had filled out 
a policy in his own handwriting, 
complete with time. 

Wherever you start your air trip, 
you can buy insurance. At large 
airports you may choose among 
two or three companies. At some 
350 smaller airports you will find at 
least one insurance vending ma- 
chine. Failing these, you can still 
buy your trip policy from the plane 
ticket seller or from your travel 
agency. 

No matter where you buy, make 
sure to fill out your policy. Though 
an underwriter may possibly honor 
a blank policy, it is not legally 
valid, and it could not be traced in 
the event of a crash. 

Make sure also to mail or hand 
the policy to your beneficiary. Un- 
derwriters search carefully but a 
slip-up is possible. 

Here are additional pointers: 


Buy a policy to match your trip. 
Vended policies insure “domes- 


tic’ travel—which means travel in 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, Mexico, Bermuda or the 
West Indies. Continental also in- 
cludes Central America, Venezuela 
and Colombia at the domestic rate. 
Its polices start at 50 cents for 
$12,500. 

Machine vended policies do not 
cover foreign travel other than 
specified above, nor do they cover 
travel on non-scheduled airlines. 
You can buy foreign and non-sked 
insurance, at higher rates, from air- 
port insurance booths, travel agen- 
cies or insurance brokers. Both 
scheduled and non-sked services are 
governed by regulations appropri- 
ate to their type of operation, and 
designed to provide an adequate 
level of safety. 

If in doubt as to what kind of 
insurance to buy, ask the ticket 
clerk or the airport manager wheth- 
er the line you are using is a sched- 
uled or non-scheduled carrier. 
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KIING, Which is today noted chiefly as a sport, only came into this light during 

the past century and a half. Before then, it was looked upon simply as a mode 

of transportation by the Europeans who were the first to use skis. Still, today, 
in many nothern outposts, skis and sleighs are the only means of travel. 

So far as actual history is concerned, skis were first used in warfare during the 
battle of Oslo, Norway, in 1200 A.D. King Sverre of Sweden equipped his troops 
with skis and found that aside from allowing his army to cover twice the ground 
the enemy could, it left them fresh and ready for battle. Even in recent years 
skis have been used to transport armies from place to place. 

In the early Nineteenth-Century, the Royal family of Norway donated a huge 
trophey to the finest skier and jumper in the country. From this point on, skiing 
became a sport and swept around the globe. No sooner had skiing reached Canada 
than a sports tournament was started Hh skiing as the feature event. The U.S., 
particularly the eastern and mid-western states, followed suit. 

Within a few years after the sport had gained a firm foothold, jumps off high, 
dangerous slopes were added making the sport more spinetingling. First two 
American jump heroes were Torgus and Mikkel Hemmestvedt out of Red Wing, 
Minn. Because of the daring of the brothers sports enthusiasts soon followed. 

Although the sport of skiing was steadily on the upgrade in the U.S. during the 
first 25 years of the Twentieth Century, it wasn’t until the 1932 Winter Olympics 
at Lake Placid in New York that skiing really caught on with the American public, 
swiftly moving to the top of the heap as the favorite winter activity in the U.S. 
A clinching and emphatic testimonial to the attraction of skiing was written during 
winter of 1936-37, when in midst of a deepening depression, 57,000 fans spent 
scarce cash to see a scintillating ski show at Chicago’s Soldiers Field. 

EUROPE: Biggest event coming up on the Continent this year is the Seventh 
Winter Olympics at Cortina d’Ampezo in Italy. Although advance reports indicate 
bookings are heavy, there are still some seats and standing room available for 
travelers. Austria will hold her annual Ski Championship at Leinz, East Tryol, 
from Feb. 17 to March 2. For those who would rather engage in the sport than 
watch it, resort areas such as St. Anton, Zuers, Lech-on- nee Kitzbuehel and 
Badgastein, all in Austria, will be open for skiing up to early spring. In Norway 
there will be the famous Holmenkollen Meet just outside of Oslo from Feb. 24 to 
March 4. Sweden and Finland are also chock-filled with splendid skiing resorts and 
events through March. 

U.S.: Fine skiing can be had in such northern mid-western states as Michigan, 
(Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing, Bay City), Wisconsin, (Milwaukee, Green Bay). 
Saranac Lake and Lake Placid in New York are two of the finest skiing areas in 
America, with both open through early spring. For a complete ski roundup of 
New England States see Travel, December, 1955. @ 


Women skiers display excellent form as they sweep down steep hill in snow-crowned Canada. 
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Sky High Odds 


Round-trip Coverage. 


This is available at no extra 
charge. A.A.U. and Tele-Trip, how- 
ever, give you this coverage only if 
you have bought a roundtrip ticket. 
Continental provides coverage if 
you check “roundtrip” even though 
your ticket is one-way. 

Further improvements in air trip 
insurance may be just around the 
bend. One possibility which air- 
lines and underwriters have been 
kicking around for years is auto- 
matic coverage of all passengers, 
through an insurance premium in- 
cluded in each plane fare. Insur- 
ance men feel it would aid passen- 
gers, would spread the risk and 
eliminate possibility of financial 
disaster from freak accidents. 

But, argue airline executives, au- 
tomatic insurance would unde- 
servedly stigmatize flying. Trains 
and buses don’t provide insurance, 
why should planes? Fares would be 
increased even to passengers who 
don’t want insurance, and a single 
prescribed payment would be made 
instead of the present insure-as-you- 
please. 

Whether or not universal trip in- 
surance is adopted, coverage will 
certainly keep on growing. 

Continental has a new, smaller 
machine which it is placing in hun- 
dreds of small airports. Tele-Trip 
is considering plans to carry its 
vending into railway and bus ter- 
minals, gas stations on major high- 
ways, even ski resorts. Associated 
Aviation is experimenting with 
machine-vended insurance for for- 
eign travel. 

Premium costs will probably 
drop again if last year’s safety rec- 
ord is maintained. This won’t mean 
that you can buy insurance for less 
than a quarter, but your quarter 
will buy more insurance. The prin- 
cipal sum may be further increased, 
policies may be broadened to in- 
clude train and bus travel, or week- 
ly indemnities may be provided for 
accidental injuries. 

No matter how heavy the payoff, 
air trip insurance is one gamble no 
passenger wants to win. For that 
reason, it’s encouraging to see un-| 
derwriters offer longer and longer 
odds against disaster. @ 
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Dal Lake, near outskirts of Srinagar, stretches four miles, 


a 
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A TRAVEL ABVENTURE 
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is lined with gardens, reed clusters, has houseboats of all hues. 


BY JULIAN SAMS 


VACATION SPENT On a houseboat floating on placid 
waters in the Magic Vale of Kashmir, high in 
the great Himalaya and Hindu Kush mountains 
in the ancient land of the Maharajas and Grand 
Moguls of India is loaded with novelty and romance. 
Entering the Vale is like stepping into an Arabian 
Nights Dream. You find yourself in a land of deodars 
and lotus blossoms, of sumptuous Mogul palaces and 
pavilions, of Moslem temples and Hindu shrines, of 
ancient gardens, ablaze with flowers, resplendent in 
all the glowing colors of the rainbow—a land of ex- 
quisite beauty and oriental splendor. 
Here you can dwell reasonably on a luxurious house- 
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Tourists to Kashmir who want to act as natives can visit large 
bathing boats which are found on most of India's numerous lakes. 


boat and call it home. There are over 500 in the Vale. 

For a four-room houseboat, least expensive. class, 
the cost ranges from $146.50 a month for one person, 
including three meals a day plus afternoon tea and 
the attendance of four servants. Also included is a 
private shikara. For a five-room houseboat, most ex- 
pensive class, the price is $348 a month for one and 
$63.00 for each additional person. A five-room house- 
boat accommodates six adults and four children, a 
four-roomer has space for four adults and two children. 

Evolved from the native dunga, a primitive craft, 
with matting roof and sliding panels, they are now 
built entirely of wood, with ample glazed windows, 
admirably furnished rooms, with cushions, crockery 
and cutlery supplied, as well as modern electrical 
appliances, such as radios, refrigerators, etc. 

They range from 80 to 125 feet in length and from 
ten to twenty feet in width, with parlor, dining-room 
and two to three bedrooms, with bathrooms attached, 
replete with hot and cold running water and modern 
fixtures. The rooms are all located on the main deck, 
with the cook-boat, housing kitchen and_ servants 
quarters, made fast to the stern. 

From the main deck, a stairway leads to the roof- 
deck or terrace, where tables, plants in pots and tubs 
and comfortable reclining chairs make for a homey 
atmosphere. Here you can enjoy an intriguing pan- 
orama of Kashmir scenery and refreshing mountain 
breezes, with the heat of the sun screened out by a 
brightly colored awning. For a sun-bath you can use 
the open part of the deck. 

When occupying a houseboat, all you have to do 
to call it “moving day” is to arrange for another moor- 
ing site and have your floating home towed or punted 
to the new location. The punting is done by men 
pushing long poles against the bottom of the stream. 

The signboards on these craft display names such 
as Golden Jubilee, Heavenly Pavilion, Queen of the 
East, Happy Honeymoon, Ritz Carlton, King’s Pan- 
ama, Meer Nagel—meaning Prince’s House in Persian 
—to name a few. 
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Once settled on your houseboat, you can enjoy the 
beauty of the Vale and the City of Srinagar, which 
now lie before you like an open book. 

Kashmir, of which the Vale constitutes one-fortieth, 
is the largest and most northerly of the native states 
of India which were ruled by the Moguls, being 
larger than Hyderabad and five times the size of 
Jaipur. Its 84,250 square miles.make it slightly smaller 
than England, Scotland and Wales combined and 
about half the size of Yellowstone National Park. 
Srinagar, in the center of the Vale, has the same alti- 
tude as Denver, Colorado—5,200 feet above sea level. 
It is in the latitude of Southern California, with a 
climate similar to that of San Francisco, but so change- 
able that there is a native saying, “In Kashmir, it is 
either fan or fur.” The native population consists of 
Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus and Sikhs. Srinagar is 
the summer capital, the permanent capital being 
Jammu. 

Visitors to the vale are amazed at the lushness of 
its vegetation—larkspur, iris, phlox, snapdragons, 
roses, jasmine, climatis, Imperial lilies, and poppies 
bloom in profusion emitting a blaze of gorgeous color. 


Shikaras, or water taxis, which transport travelers across Dal 
Lake, allow first-hand view of living conditions in vast Kashmir. 


The magnificent chenar trees, now found exclusively 
in the Vale, were brought there from Persia over four 
centuries ago by the Grand Moguls of India. Similar 
to U.S. sycamore, they are of a deeper green and grow 
to grand proportions. In autumn clumps of chenars 
paint the landscape with splashes of brilliant color, 
as they turn in some instances a ruddy red, in others, 
a rich golden hue. Often bowers of them embellish 
the river banks. Stately poplars and blue pines border 
roads and waterways. Himalayan spruce and deodars, 
a large and showy species of East Indian cedar, are 
plentiful. 

Srinagar, with a present population of over 200,000 
and a mellow history of nearly twenty centuries, is 
an artist’s dream. There are scenes of charm and 
beauty everywhere to delight the painter or the camera 
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enthusiast, for probably no more picturesque city 
exists than Srinagar in its quaint dilapidation. It 
could easily be ancient Baghdad with its overhanging 
upper stories and latticed balconies, supported by 
carved columns and _ brackets, its bay-windows and 
inset porches; or old Venice of the Doges, as it clings 
for two miles to the banks of the winding Jhelum 
River, along which ply the gondola-like shikaras or 
water taxis and the bulky houseboats with their gaud- 
ily tinted awnings. 

Entering through gateways rich with carved orna- 
mentation, you find yourself in cool, sequestered court- 
yards of bygone charm. The old Mogul bridges with 
Moslem arches of massive masonry, reflected in limpid 
waters; massy old gilt-domed temples brooding over 
past centuries; picturesque canals and waterways glid- 
ing silently between avenues of lordly poplars and 
clumps of luxuriant chenas, are all part of the magic 
spell of Srinagar and its environs. Srinagar was founded 
in 250 B.C. by Asoka, a sort of Buddhist Constantine, 
though the present city, as summer capital, dates from 
100 A.D. 

Many centuries ago Kashmir was settled by warlike 
invaders from the arid plains of India and the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Tibet, who subjugated the native 
peoples. Prior to the fourteenth century, Hindu rulers 
and Moslem sultans held sway. 

A Moslem ruler, as early as 1420, introduced the 
arts of embroidering, weaving of the famous Kashmir 
shawls and carpets, the fabrication of fine silks, the 
manufacture of articles from papier-mache, wood- 
carving and skilled artisanship in the hammering of 
gold, silver and copper. These varied crafts supply the 
visitor with a multitude of artistic and serviceable 
souvenirs. 

Akbar, greatest of India’s Mogul conquerors, came 
in 1586. He brought the lavish culture of the East. 
His son, Jahanagar, and his lovely queen, Nur Mahal, 
created the beautiful pleasure gardens, built the stately 
palaces and pavilions and established the luxurious 


Royal Springs Gardens filled with radiant flowers, fountains, in 
city of Srinagar, is welcome change of locale for houseboaters. 
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rest houses at intervals all the way to Agra, 656 miles 
southwest. 

Finally, the Pathans from Afghanistan and the Sikhs 
under Ranjst Singh came and conquered, followed 
by Kipling’s British from the storied plains of India, 
who assumed control in 1846, immediately turning 
the government over to Ghuba Singh, a Hindu and a 
Dogra Rajput general. 

Sir Hari Singh, a recent maharajah and grand neph- 
ew of Ghuba Singh, took charge in 1925. He was 
replaced under pressure in 1951 in favor of his son. 
On November 11, 1952, Kashmir became a republic 
and the regent was sworn in as Sadar-i-Ruyasat. The 
country is now under the jurisdiction of the U. N. 

Much of Vale’s charm lies in its watercourses, canals 
and lakes. Dal Lake, near the outskirts of Srinagar, 
comprising two and a quarter by four miles of sheer, 
unsurpassed beauty, is adorned with floating gardens 
and interspersed with picturesque reed clusters and 
luxuriant beds of lotus plants. 

In the northern reaches of the Vale, the Jhelum 
River widens into Wular Lake. Five miles by twelve, 
it exceeds in size any lake in India proper. 

Not far distant from Dal Lake is Nishat Bagh, 
meaning Garden of Delight, dreamed up in 1634 by 
Asaf Kahn, brother of Nur Mahal, beautiful empress 
of Jarahingar, founder of the famous garden of Shali- 
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Kashmir 


mar. Nishat Bagh is surrounded by a thirteen-foot 
stone wall. You enter the garden beside a two-story 
pavilion at the foot of a sparkling stream, which 
cascades over ten grassy terraces adorned with flower 
plots, presenting vivid mosaics of brilliant color. 

Two miles by shikara from Nishat Bagh, and one 
from Dal Lake, along a quiet canal bordered by aged 
chenar trees, brings you to the Shalimar, most beauti- 
ful and famous of the Kashmir gardens. 

The Shalimar features four grass-carpeted terraces, 
down the center of which courses a broad stream con- 
necting a series of square pools set in borders of pol- 
ished limestone, resembling black marble, in which 
fountains play. In the days of the Moguls, the upper- 
most terrace served as private garden of the harem. 
In the center, Shah Jahan erected a handsome black 
stone pavilion in which to entertain. He spread sump- 
tuous oriental banquets to guests garbed and bejeweled 
in the fabulous splendor of the East. There far eastern 
visitors strolled leisurely in gay throngs of a summer 
evening, amid playing fountains and sparkling water- 
falls which were illuminated in some manner from 
behind the multi-colored lamps. The unrivaled beauty 
of the Shalimar is greatly enhanced by a magnificent 
back-drop of rare mountain scenery dominated by 
majestic snow-crowned Mt. Mahadeo. 

Now, of a summer holiday, the aura of the East still 
pervades the gardens, as weaving their way amid the 
same scenes high-lighted by sparkling waters and rain- 
bow tinted flowers are the Kashmiri women in white 
and pale blue, the Hindu women in turquoise and 
green, in scarlet, orange and purple, and the Kashmiri 
men in baggy trousers, and gaily colored turbans, with 
here and there a fez. 

The Grand Moguls have long since vanished but 
the lavish culture of the East, which they brought, 
remains. 

Pleasant diversion abounds in the Vale with dance 
pavilions in the cool hill settlements; trips by house- 
boat or shikara on the river, the canals and the lakes; 
mountain-climbing with a guide; one-day trips or 
six-week journeys on horseback, arranged by an agent; 
visits to glaciers and caverns; tennis and golf; angling 
for gamy trout or for Indian Maheer; skiing; bear and 
small game hunting, or, in the upper regions of the 
mountains, persuing Markhor, the fleet-footed, spiral- 
horned mountain goat of the Himalayas, greatly prized 
as trophies; sight-seeing tours by bus; or, in this 
picture-book land, a simple jaunt with a camera. 

And that, in a way, is a picture of the Magic Vale 
of Kashmir, as you may enjoy it from your houseboat— 
a Mogul dream come true, nestled in the great Hima- 
layas, like the Never-Never-Land of Childhood, or, 
perhaps today’s Shangri-La. @ 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY DAVID THOMPSON 


If you would like to tell other TRAvELERs and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRavet, 50 West 57th 


Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned, TRrAvet will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


California offer a rare variety of recreation and 

relaxation in the middle of a great unspoiled 
desert area. Located in the northeast corner of San 
Diego County, in one of the West’s most beautiful 
desert valleys, Borrego Springs provides a full program 
of desert fun plus winter sports in nearby mile-high 
Laguna mountains, and is only 90 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean beaches of San Diego, Coronado and La 
Jolla and 154 miles from the excitement and glamour 
of Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

Winter vacationists at Borrego Springs may enjoy 
early morning rides into the desert followed by break- 
fast beneath giant flame-tipped Ocotillo plants. Or 
they may take one of the many conducted desert tours 
that are a special feature of a Borrego Springs visit. 
On these they see such fascinating places as the Bad 
Lands, Painted Desert, Split Mountain, the only Ele- 
phant Trees in the U.S., Coyote Canyon, Palm Canyon, 
Clark Dry Lake and the Salton Sea. 

Accommodations in Borrego Springs are attractive, 
comfortable and reasonably priced. The Desert Lodge 
has a warm, intimate appeal. The main building is of 
traditional adobe and one of the oldest in the valley. 
The broad windows of the dining room look out over a 
colorful expanse of desert. Facilities include a swim- 
ming pool, horses for desert rides, shuffleboard, and a 
nine-hole pitch and putt golf course. 

The Borrego Palms Resort is the valley’s largest 
vacation facility. The big redwood resort has a swim- 
ming pool, tennis and shuflleboard courts, game rooms, 
large dining room, archery range and horses for riding. 
Guests are accommodated in cabanas and cottages 
located throughout the palm-lined grounds. 

Borrego Springs’ motels such as Guppy’s, Ja-Ca-Be, 
At Ease, Borrego Village, Hacienda Borrego and. 
Cloudy’s, are popular with vacationists and visitors; 
alike. They are modern and attractive, with Guppy’s: 
and Borrego Village having gigantic swimming pools. 
Apartment accommodations are available on reser-. 
vation through the Borrego Springs Chamber of Com-. 
merce. | 

Borrego Springs is reached easily over fine highways: 
from San Diego or Los Angeles, with the introduction) 
to. the valley through Yaqui Pass from Highway 78. A 
modern airport handles and services private aircraft. @ 


te UN-SPLASHED resorts at Borrego Springs in Southern 
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LTHOUGH PLANE travel seems 
to be the accepted mode of 
transportation these days, es- 

pecially for those who want to get 

where they’re going in a hurry, 
there are still many who prefer the 
more leisurely way—a ship. This 
presents no problem if you're plan- 
ning a trip to Europe, or practi- 
cally anywhere else, for that matter— 
except the South Pacific. Transpor- 
tation- and communication-wise, 
the beautiful and romantic South 

Sea islands, despite their eternal 

lure and literary fame, are still the 

most isolated, hard to get to spots 
in the world. 

Travel books have very little 
practical information at hand about 
the islands—through no fault of 
their own. Tourist facilities simply 
are not as well developed and or- 
ganized in these tropical paradises. 

My husband and I have just 
returned from a year of traveling, 
eight months of which were spent 
in the South Pacific islands. It took 
fifteen ships to get us across the 
South Seas—we could have done it 
faster by raft—and since we traveled 
in everything from freighters to 
copra boats, we feel that we have 
become experts of a sort on ships 
that sail the South Seas. At least 
we didn’t miss many. 

For anyone else who may be plan- 
ning a similar jaunt—and who 
doesn’t dream of doing it someday? 
—I must say first that for a woman it 
is rough, it is rugeed, it is worth 
it only uf vou like adventure more 
than comlorts. Phe freighters are 
not up to the standard of freighters 
that go to Europe or the Caribbean 
-and you havent lived until you ve 
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guide for sailing the 


BY NORMA LEE BROWNING 


Polynesions aboard craft at Bora Bora sing idly as visitors by mast eye enchanting area. 
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SEE EXCITING 
MOMENTS SPRING 
TO LIFE ON YOUR 

8MM-16MM 

MOVIE SCREEN 


NEWS PARADE OF 1955 


Watch history in the making. Our 
expert camera crews bring you 
this annual collector’s item high- 
lighting the year’s headline news 
events. See the Big Four at Ge- 
neva! Be an eye-witness to the 
turmoil in Argentina, record- 
breaking New England floods, 
guided missiles in action, Ike wins 
greatest battle and other out- 
standing events! 


Start a Collection: Write for Castle 
Catalog describing all the News 
Parades from 1938 to 1954. 


AQUATIC WIZARDS 


Your eyes will pop when you see 
youngsters and professionals per- 
form wizardry on water skis at 40 
m.p.h. amid the beauty and charm 
of Cypress Gardens. There’s fun, too, 
with spills and thrills galore as be- 
ginners get mass instruction on the 
ski tow! 


FLAMING JUNGLE 


An epic story of a nomad people. 
You'll be thrilled with the danger 
and excitement as men and beasts 
attempt to escape a wall of fire in 
the middle of the African Sudan. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


Television and Theatrical Rights Reserved 


8mm 16mm 


Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 
16mm Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


LEXINGTON cor. 43rd > MU7-1000 
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Latest addition to South Seas travel is air-conditioned, 134’ schooner Te Vega, carry- 
ing 12 passengers each trip between Honolulu and Papeete with halts at Bora Bora, 
Moorea, optional Society Islands cruise, is run by Darr Lines, and many Pacific isles 
are also on schedule of sailings by Harvey Lines 4 times yearly from Los Angeles. 


lived with the copra bugs on an 
inter-island schooner! 

Personally, I think it’s the only 
way to see the outlying islands 
(especially since there isn’t any 
plane service), but then I have a 
natural love for boats and water 
and a constitution like a horse. For 
those similarly equipped I can rec- 
ommend many South Sea “cruises” 
that you won't find in the travel 
folders as the never-to-be-forgotten 
experience of a lifetime. 

First, in order to get'to the South 
Seas by ship—if you don’t have your 
own yacht or a raft—you have a 
limited choice of only two disem- 
barking ports, Tahiti or Pago Pago, 
Samoa, on three steamship lines— 
Pioneer from New York, Matson 
Navigation Company and Union 
Steamship Company of New Zea- 
land from the West Coast. These 
are six- to twelve-passenger freight- 
ers. Fares from the West Coast are 
approximately $250 one way, some 
of the freighters carry three passen- 
gers in a cabin, and they are far 
from swank. Like many people, for 
many reasons we prefer freighters, 
which is a good thing since that’s 
the best you can get to the South 
Seas. 


There are no freighters or pas- 


senger ships from Honolulu to 
Tahiti or Samoa.. 

You can fly to Panama and take 
one of the big 500-passenger-plus- 
cargo French ships (Messageries 
Maritime) from Marseilles to Ta= 
hiti. They come in about every six 
to eight weeks, charge $200. 

Also, the General Steamship Com-. 
pany operates a_ twelve-passenger 
Norwegian freighter, the Thersisle: 
out of San Francisco about three: 
or four times a year to Tahiti,, 
Apia (Western Samoa), Tonga,, 
Fiji, and New Guinea. It is am 
immaculately clean ship and _ its: 
food is excellent. A Smorgasbord! 
lunch is served out on deck every; 
day. We caught the Thersisle out 
of Tahiti to Samoa, a four-day; 
trip, fare $75.00 each, and we can 
recommend it as the best of all 
the ships we had in a year of trav- 
eling, including some big Italia 
and Dutch luxury liners betwee 
Australia and Indonesia. 

Whether you go by ship or plane 
to the South Seas you will disem: 
bark at one of the three major 
island groups, Tahiti, Samoa, op 
Fiji. It is after this that you muss 
take to the inter-island schooners 
and copra boats if you really want 
to see the South Seas. 
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One of the most fascinating of 
these is the 30-40-day trip from 
Tahiti through the Tuamotos— 
dangerous islands, coral atolls—to 
the infrequently visited and lonely 
Marquesas. You will have a “pri- 
vate” cabin, which means you will 
share bunk space—bring your own 
pillow and blanket—with five others 
in the small “‘first class’ officers’ 
dining room. The natives sleep 
on the deck. You are lucky to 
get one of the six bunks, even 
though you may not be accus- 
tomed to sharing such cozy quarters 
with complete strangers, both men 
and women. They will not be com- 
plete strangers by the time the trip 
is over. The food is good, the price 
reasonable (about $150 each), the 


islands incredible, and the expe- 


rience memorable. 

A shorter “cruise” is the one on 
the Benicia, a small copra boat, 
from Tahiti to the smaller Society 
Islands of Huahine, Raiatea, and 
Bora Bora. It is three days and 
nights including stops over rough 
rolling sea in what is undoubtedly 
the most primitive contraption that 
floats the South Seas. So far as I 
could ascertain, no other white 
woman had ventured out in the 
Benicia and there were times when 


Typical 50’ vessel with no name takes author, left, on inter-island voyage in South Pacific. 
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I wished I hadn’t. But I survived 
and though I would prefer swim- 
ming, I could even endure the 
Benecia again to revisit Huahine 
and Bora Bora. The three-day, one- 
way fare from Tahiti was only 
$3.50. We got off at Bora Bora, 
stayed two weeks and returned on 
the Benecia. 

There is only one ship, the Thor- 
sisle, from Tahiti to Samoa. From 
Apia (Western Samoa) you take a 
tiny overnight mail boat—once a 
week—to Pago Pago in American 
Samoa. The fare is $7.00, you share 
a six-bunk cabin (there is only 
one), and you need an iron-cast 
stomach. 

The M.V. Samoa competes vig- 
orously with the Manua Tele for 
top honors as the champion sea- 
roller of the South Pacfiic. The 
Manua Tele is a converted mine- 
sweeper that plies between Pago 
Pago, Swains Island, and Apia, at 
very infrequent intervals, and the 
price depends on where you catch 
it, where it goes, and how long it 
stays. It’s not a passenger boat at 
all. It only goes when it has mail, 
supplies, a doctor or nurse to de- 
liver, or a Governor to pick up. 

We took it from Pago Pago to 
Swains Island where it delivered 


India 


x ... land of 


Sa PAGEANTRY 


For an exciting holiday 
—with an incomparable 
blend of the old and 
the new — amid breath- 
taking scenery (magnif- 
icent monuments and 
colorful festivals... visit 
India, now within your 
reach! For details and 
informative literature, 
see your travel agent or 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th St., N.Y.) 17 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


Europe—Near East—Mexico—South America—Hawaii 


A New Idea in Travel 


Let Us Give You 
an ITEMIZED ACCOUNT 
of All Services on Your 
Independent Trip 


Savings Up to 40% of Your 


Land Arrangements 


Conducted Tours, Group Tours, 
Motor Coach, Private Car, U-Drive 


TRAVEL DISCOUNT HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-2400 


EUROPE—35 Days $735 


{{ countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor | 
Coach. No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connections to | 
make. You really see the country! Price includes steam- 
ship fare, land travel, hotels, meals, sightseeing. First | 
departure March 21. (With TWA crossing, 27 days, 
$910.) Many other tours up to 56 days, up to $1,390. | 
Ask your travel agent or write us for folder ‘‘Europe— | 
the Lazy Way.’”’ 

I 


PERCIVAL TOURS, Inc. Dept. V3 
171 Madison Ave., W.Y.16,N.Y., 5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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mail, supplies, and a doctor, then 
to Apia to pick up the Governor 
of American Samoa, to take him 
back to Pago Pago. The whole 
trip took about five days and cost 
$50.00 for the two of us. 

The Manua Tele can carry six 
cabin passengers—who spend most 
of their time in bed with a bottle 
of seasick pills handy. 

One of the best bargains for 
tourists in the South Seas is the 
Banana-boat cruise on one of the 
small 60-to-80-passenger ships of 
the Union Steamship Company of 
New Zealand. The sister ships 
Tofua and Matua leave New Zea- 
land alternately about once a month 
or every six weeks for Fiji, thence 
to Tonga, Niue, Pago Pago (Amer- 
ican Samoa) and Apia (Western 
Samoa) , and back again with their 
cargoes of bananas. The ships them- 
selves are typically New Zealand 
and thus ultra-conservative, a lit- 
tle too formal for an American’s 
conception of a freighter trip, and 
rather gloomy, but the food is 
clean, the tea is good, the price 
is low, and the islands of course 
are wonderful. These are slow ships 
with much to load and unload at 
the island ports, giving you plenty 
of time—from one day to two or 
three—to cover the islands. 

The roundtrip from New Zealand 


takes about a month but reserva- 


tions can be booked from Fiji, 


Samoa and the other stops. Most 
of the passengers are New Zealand- 
ers on a South Seas holiday cruise. 
But for Americans who want to 
see some of the other South Sea is- 
lands without going to New Zealand, 
the best procedure is to book round- 
trip passage from Fiji, since the 
ships call at Fiji both coming and 
going. Fiji is the air crossroads of 
the South Pacific. From here you 
can either take the inter-island fly- 
ing boat, T.E.A.L. (Tasman Em- 
pire Air Lines), on to Samoa and 
Tahiti, or the Banana-boat cruises 
to the closer islands. There are no 
ships from Fiji to Tahiti, or from 
Samoa to Tahiti. 

We stayed in Samoa four months, 
then caught the Tofua to Fiji (fare 
slightly under $40.00 each), and 
the Matua to New Zealand. 

We took an American freighter 
(Matson) from Auckland to Syd- 
ney, an Italian passenger ship (with 
swimming pool!) to Djakarta, a 
Dutch passenger cruise ship to Bali, 
and a Dutch freighter from there 
back to Singapore. The Dutch ships 
were the most expensive (and of- 
fered the least in service and ac- 
commodations) of any we encoun- 
tered. We paid $100 for the two- 
day trip between Djakarta and Bali, 


plus an extra charge for our noon 
luncheon because we embarked two 
hours early. By contrast, the Ital- 
ian ship let us stay aboard an extra 
night, with two extra meals, be- 
cause we could not find a hotel 
in Djakarta—at no extra charge. 

The same routine held true when 
we started flying the rest of the 
way home from Hong Kong, via 
Europe. After fifteen ships, we tried 
eight different airlines. The Dutch 
plane was the only one of eight 
different nations that made_ us 
weigh in both cameras and type- 
writer and charged us plenty for 
overweight, and did not 
breakfast aboard, as the others did. 

Of the fifteen ships, only the 
freighter Thorsisle, the Surriento 
(Italian) and the Sonoma (Ameri- 
can) had private bathrooms, though 
on the Sonoma we were three to 
a cabin. Husbands and wives had 
to be separated. 

All around, the Thorsisle was 
the cleanest, most comfortable, and 
least expensive for the services it 
offered. But for anyone rugged 
enough to take it, the even smaller 
inter-island copra boats are more 
fun. My favorite? The $7.00 round- 
trip island cruise from Tahiti to 
Bora Bora on_ that 
queen of all copra boats, the Be- 
nicia. @ 


Author's favorite copra boat is crowded, ungraceful Benicia which she took to Bora Bora during numerous sailing trips around South Seas 
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SErVve- 


dilapidated 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE fj 


Letter From 


The Publisher 


AVAGE SLAUGHTER on our highways continues at 

a terrifying pace—with not one sign ahead that 

the slightest let-up can be expected. During the 
recent Christmastide weekend, mangled motorists lay 
strewn across America like profanely new symbols of a 
once sacred season. Almost 600 autoists had their lives 
snuffed out during a period when the nation was 
celebrating the world’s most famous Birthday. Some 
undoubtedly were shamefully drunk, but many 
brought death to themselves and others by impatience, 
irritation and thoughtlessness at the peak point of a 
universal cry for goodwill toward all men. 

How can this horrifying, totally unnecessary carn- 
age be ended? Is it the fault of the churches and 
synagogues for not making their teaching effective? 
Have the schools failed in not properly educating 
our citizens? Can it be simply that the machines are 
too much for men to handle? Is the Atomic Age so 
highly strung that more and more emotionally un- 
balanced persons are slipping behind steering wheels? 
Or has the brutality of World War II brought us to 
the point where we consider life itself as expendable 
as a hand grenade? 

TRAVEL believes that despite the ramifications of 
the problem, there is a solution. TRAVEL further be- 
lieves, however, that the solution does not lie solely 
in spritely slogans, Safe Driving Days or intermittent 
campaigns. It is time for the United States govern- 
ment to form—and now—a committee of the very best 
minds and the very best experts whose decisions will 
be executed. TRAVEL believes the auto industry recog- 
nizes its own responsibilities and that men from this 
industry would willingly serve on such a body. The 
group will need the combined thought of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, engineers, safety experts and others. No 
matter what the cost, no matter what the effort, 
America’s highway slaughter must cease. Only a gov- 
ernment sponsored committee with power to enforce 
its findings can lead us out of the tangled wreckage 
and onto a path of peace. 


Wee 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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BZ 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist alt 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


ast night I had dinner in Geneva which cost me 

21.40 francs for two. A few weeks ago I had a 

similar meal at Nice, which cost 1200 francs. 
Which was the more expensive? 


2. Lyggon Arms 2255 Broadway. Is this: 
(a) The telephone number of a famous hotel in 
the Cotswolds 
(b) The address of a well-known theatrical pro- 
ducer in New York 
(c) The number of the Duke of Lyggon’s An- 
cient Men under arms? 


3. After a long day of traveling by motor, I went 
to my hotel room. There was a knock at my door. 
“Vous avez sonne!”, asked a man entering. (a) Who 
was he? (b) He spoke in his native tongue. In what 
country was I? 

4. In what country is the famous Castle of Chillon? 
(b) Near what towns? (c) By what body of water? 


5. Where is the Simplon Pass? 


6. If you took the High Road and I took the Low 
Road over the Simplon Pass, where would I be? 


i 


7. What do you know about boat trains? You 
thought they were two different things? If the boat 
train for the “Queen Mary” departs at 8.42 a.m. and 
9.49 a.m. from the Gare Saint-Lazare, what city is it 
leaving from at those times? 


8. If you lived in Kankankee and were engaged to 
a girl from Kokomo, how many states would you have 
to travel through to get to her house to marry her? 


9. You have just got off the boat at Southampton, 
England, and are heading your car for Aberdeen, 
Scotland. How far is it? 


10. Is the Cambridgeshire 
(a) Initiation ceremonies for a Harvard Fresh- 
mane 
(b) English Shire where Cambridge is? 
(c) A famous English horse race? 


11. Is Dublin the largest city in the North of Ireland? 
12. Is Danbury, Connecticut, in the Berkshires? 


13. What is wrong with this sentence? “Adlai Steven- 
son has a home in Libertyville, Indiana.” 


14. If you were at Windsor in England, which 
person would you be most likely to see driving into 
the Castle: Sir Anthony Eden, the Duke of Windsor, 
or Winston Churchill? 


15. Which is correct: ‘I had Filet of Sole” in Paris?’’, 
or, “I had Filet of Sole in New York?” 
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LIM LOOMS 


BY WILLIAM SAPHIR 


Luxury liner Israel steams into NYC's harbor on maiden voyage. 


N 1956, Israel-flag ships will provide the most com- 
prehensive passenger and cargo services ever of- 
fered between United States ports and the Holy 

Land, according to Dr. N. Wydra, Managing Director 
of the Zim Israel Navigation Company, Ltd., of Haifa. 
Equipped with some of the most modern vessels afloat. 
Zim Lines will be in a position to offer travelers fast. 
dependable service on a year-round basis, Dr. Wydrz 
said. This service will include: 

Passenger sailings every three weeks from New York 
direct to Haifa, with calls at Gibraltar and Napless 
by the new nineteen-knot liners /srael and Zion. 

Cargo sailings from New York, Baltimore and Phila) 
delphia by the same vessels, supplemented by moderr 
passenger-carrying freighters as the volume of the 
traffic demands. 

Monthly general cargo sailings from U.S. Gulf anc 
South Atlantic ports direct to Israel by three moderr 
freighters, each carrying twelve passengers. 

Regular bulk cargo service from U.S. Gulf ports té 
Israel with sailings approximately every six weeks. 

Winter luxury cruises from New York to the Carikt 
bean by one-class passenger liners, beginning it 
1956/57. | 

By the middle of this year, Zim Lines will have | 
fleet of 23 passenger and cargo ships, including eleve; 
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completed in 1955/56 and five others built between 
1949 and 1951. By the end of the year all older units 
will have been replaced and the company will be op- 
erating one of the most modern fleets in the world. 

The passenger liners Israel and Zion together will 
make sixteen round-voyages a year between New York 
and Haifa. The Jsrael arrived in New York on her 
maiden voyage last October and the Zion is due early 
in March. Each of the liners accommodates over 300 
passengers in First and Tourist classes and has a cargo 
capacity of 5,000 tons. They make the 5,000-mile Haifa- 
New York voyage in thirteen and a half days, arriving 
at Gibraltar on the eighth day out of New York and 
Naples on the tenth. Both the Jsrael and Zion will be 
fitted with stabilizing fins to reduce rolling. 

The monthly service out of Gulf ports will be 
handled by the 7,000-deadweight-ton freighters Dagan, 
Tappuz and Shomron, all built in 1955. These are 
motorships with mechanically ventilated holds, refrig- 
erated space and accommodations for twelve passengers 
in four single and two double-berth staterooms with 
private bath. The Shomron has a top of sixteen and a 
half knots. The other two are fifteen-knotters. 

Zim plans inauguration of cruises to the Caribbean 
around December. The vessels employed will be the 
21-knot luxury liner Theodor Herzl, now building, 
with accommodations for 550 passengers in First Class 
only, and the Herzl’s sistership, as yet un-named. When 
not cruising, these vessels will operate in the Zim Lines’ 
Haifa-Naples-Marseilles express service. The company 
expects delivery of the Theodor Herzl at the end of 
1956. Her sistership will be completed in 1957. 

In addition to its services to North America, Zim 
Lines operates a weekly passenger service between 
Haifa, Naples and Marseilles, fortnightly cargo service 
to the United Kingdom and Northwestern Europe, 
cargo services to most Mediterranean and Black Sea 
ports and a monthly service to West Africa. @ 


Tropical ports such as Puerto Rico will be on Zim's growing web. 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


Hie Ica 


RRR eee 


Twisters and Puzzle Answers Will Be Found on Page 70. 


Horizontal 


What always thickens in a movie 
Where there’s a lot of bull and 
much beef about it 

What he went up the Matterhorn 
on 

This woman is always carrying 
a bottle 

The Morse thing you know 
What the mewing alley cat at 
your door does to himself the 
moment you open it a crack 
Kind of string beany at the end 
of the season 

Hide Fix (you remember dear 
old Fix?) 

What the pretty lady does to 
your goat 

What Brutus said to his dog 
Semper 

Old you! 

This pulls cars out of the ditch 
in England and people in the 
U.S.A. 

Botanical bristle 

What aged whiskey is supposed 
to be 
She walks 
covers it! 
Friendly Carnegie 

What Eisenhower does regularly 
three times each day 

These are my mistakes 

Where the men go who go at 
the drop of a hat 

Short M.D. 

Say where do you think you are? 
These have spidery intentions 
It ain’t yes! 

Egos 

First traveling vehicle 
Toothsome thing 

Racy European 

Makes house to house visits 
Stop lights 

This is what they call me 
Friends of the family 


in beauty but this 


| Yes, it’s I! 


Father’s earache 

This gave Cleopatra her last kick 
You'll find this at the bottom 
of a Russian 

What Duke of Edinborough said 
to the baby 

Hero in Cinemascope 

He’s a big shot in Monkey Busi- 
ness 

After losing their keys these two 
finally got the air 

Color of a Fellow-Traveler 
Go-getter 

Meat pounders 

An Old Thing immigrants al- 
ways say they leave in Europe 
(2 wds.) 


Cen Aunshoe Ne 


Vertical 


Picture-pussed 

What D’Annuncio gave Duse for 
her thoughts 

Pacific landing, very unpacific 
What the pill leaves behind 
Makes Kitty grow larger 

What the non-traveling ladies 
French did 

None too civil remark from Fido 
A crooked letter 

Hair hammocks 

Heart of a girl ski-er 

Not for Caesar 

This is always around 
Good-looker 

This is never O.K. 

What is going on in Spain 

Lot of bulls in these Western 
scenes 

These are always in some mix- 
up at camp 

Right up Jai’s alley—in fact it 
ends it 

Big Joke around the house 

Gets Going with the Wind 

What Nixon has afoot 

High hat joint 

For when the bells tolls for 
Franchot it does this to his 
front hall 

Marked addtiions 
games on television 
This took Enzio right on to the 
Apron 

Kind of Snob who would cut 
one 

What she had to do when the 
sowing bee was over 


to baseball 


Meat unknown to George Wash- 
ington 
What the Cat can’t be (for 


once) on a Tin Roof 

There’s no denying these are 
American Reds 

Kind of rolls actors like to eat 
best 

Right in the face of the enemy 
this stuck out to the bitter end 
Floating Forts (abb.) 

Gin beginnings 

Einstein’s theory is as clear as 
this to most people 

Mouth twister 

Parisian Sugar Daddy 

Mama makes a this the end of 
disaster 

Lots of oil 

What Rebecca said to Jacob at 
the well 

A bad penny in France 

Cantor’s wife 

This gets all steamed up regu- 
larly (abb.) 
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outer banks ode: 


OCRACOKE 


ILD PONIES and wilder pi- 

rates have left their foot- 

prints on the sands of Ocra- 
coke, and sometimes when the stars 
are bright above its wreck-strewn 
beach and there is no moon it is 
easy to imagine the black outline 
of a buccaneer’s barque slipping 
quietly into Blackbeard’s secret 
lair at the tip of the island. The 
impartial tides and winds which 
obliterated the imprints of Black- 
beard’s boots and daily sweep away 
the tracks of the island’s people 
and ponies have not quite suc- 
ceeded in obscuring Ocracoke’s ro- 
mantic past or greatly altering its 
customs and patterns of everyday 
living. 

Ocracoke is one of the long, nar- 
row sand reefs which stretch along 
the North Carolina coast and are 
known as the Outer Banks. It lies 
southwest of the wreck-barbed point 
of Cape Hatteras, and is about 30 
miles from the mainland, as the 
gull flies, across Pimlico Sound. No 


North Carolina island's best swimming site, known as ‘The Ditch,’ forms entrance to Silver Lake, is also in shadow of Coast Guard Station above 
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causeways or big ferries connect it 
to its island neighbors or to the 
mainland area of Hyde County, of 
which it is an outlying part. The 
schooners and frigates which once 
used its sheltered harbor have not 
been replaced by the larger mod- 
ern cargo and passenger vessels of 
heavier draft. Its one village, 200 
years old in 1953, has neither con- 
stabulary, jail, nor town hall, its 
beaches offer no cabanas, amuse- 
ment parks or luxury hotels. Yet 
in spite of—or perhaps because of— 
its isolation and indifference to 
the trappings of a modern resort, 
Ocracoke’s siren song to those who 
seek something different in va- 
cation spots is as clear to the mod- 
ern traveler as it was to the pirates 
who sought hideaways, the ship- 
wrecked mariners who sought a 
haven from the sea, and the colo- 
nists and traders seeking a moorage 
or point of embarkation for their 
ships, and homesites for themselves. 

Ocracoke today has a population 


of some 600 people, the majority 


of them descended from pilots and 
traders whose settlement of the is- 
land was first recognized by the 
Colonial Legislature in 1715. Leg- 
end says that some of the island 
people are descended from pirates 
and from shipwrecked groups of 
colonists; since there has been a 
marked lack of concern with formal 
records in the community during 
its two centuries of existence (it 
was “‘appointed a town” by the 
Colonial Assembly in 1753), the 
legend cannot be wholly denied. 
There is a paved road on Ocra- 
coke now, about three miles of 
concrete just wide enough for one 
automobile. When two automobiles 
meet, each must put two wheels 
on the sand in order to pass. There 
can be little fast driving on such 
a road. The road was begun during 
World War II, when the Navy 
built a concrete loop around the 
harbor, Silver Lake, to connect its 
barracks and other buildings with 
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the moorings for its boats. Some 
years later, the state of North Caro- 
lina extended the road to its pres- 
ent three-mile total which includes 
a spur to the inn nearest to the 
beach. There is no road to the 
beach, and visitors walk or hire 
jeeps for the quarter of a mile to 
the open Atlantic. 

There are not many cars on the 
island, and you can tell at a glance 
which are owned by the natives. 
Their cars require no license plates. 
There are a number of jeeps and 
jalopies and occasionally the bright- 
colored sedan of a tourist who has 
brought his car across Ocracoke 
Inlet on the small privately oper- 
ated ferry and driven it down the 
beach to the village. 

There are two ways to reach 
Ocracoke by boat, and both are 
dependent on favorable tides and 
weather. You can drive down High- 
way 158, which connects with High- 
way 264 south of Nags Head, and 
take the free automobile ferry across 
Oregon Inlet to Hatteras Island. 
From the ferry landing, it is a 
50-mile drive on a paved highway 
to the village of Hatteras, point of 
embarkation for Ocracoke. From 
Hatteras, a four-car capacity ferry 
leaves for Ocracoke at noon. If you 
value your automobile, you will 
leave it in Hatteras and board the 
ferry on foot. 

Once at the northern tip of Ocra- 
coke, you will have transportation 
to the village via the mail truck, 
which has seats for passengers. ‘The 
mail truck—since Ocracoke’s north- 
ern tip offers no deep water harbor 
—plows through about twelve inches 
or more of salt water to meet the 
ferry after it drops anchor a quar- 
ter-mile off shore. Also at Hatteras 
is jeep service to Ocracoke, and 
by hiring a jeep with a driver you 
can go down to the island and back 
in one day. This will give you a 
quick look at the village and allow 
you a few minutes to look at the 
wrecks along the beach and pick 
up a few excellent souvenirs from 
the vast treasure-trove of shells 
which is tossed up on the sand 
with every tide. If the tides are 
right, you can leave Nags Head 
early in the morning, take the 7:00 
a.m. ferry across Oregon Inlet and 
be in Ocracoke for a late lunch. On 
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the way down you can stop at the 
Museum of Maritime History at 
Cape Hatteras and learn a little bit 
more about where you’re going, but 
you won’t have more than a few 
minutes to do this if you're going 
on to Ocracoke the same day. 

The other way to reach Ocracoke 
by boat is to drive to Atlantic, 
North Carolina—eastern terminus 
for Highway 70—and take the mail 
boat Dolphin which leaves at 12:30 
p-m. and arrives in Ocracoke by 
4:30 p.m., stopping briefly en route 
to permit one of the fifteen resi- 
dents of Portsmouth Island to row 
out to pick up mail and supplies 
from the mail boat. The Dolphin 
is a 40-foot converted Navy launch, 
and carries up to 70 passengers. 
While you are aboard, the captain 
will have time to tell you much 
about Ocracoke and its history un- 
less the boat is crowded or the 
waters of Pimlico Sound very rough. 

It is the Dolphin which is Ocra- 
coke’s sturdiest lifeline to the main- 
land. The only other large craft 
which regularly goes back and forth 
to the island is a weekly freight boat 
from Washington, N. C. 

The freight boat and other craft 
have brought many modern com- 
forts and conveniences to Ocracoke 
in recent years, among them refrig- 
erators, plumbing fixtures, machin- 
ery for the electrical plant and ice 
house, furniture, books, and fresh 
vegetables and staple groceries. ‘The 
mail boat brings milk, vegetables 
and bread daily, along with soft 
drinks, cigarettes, cosmetics and 
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Serenity of isle is symbolized by idle fishing craft on lake, backdropped by lighthouse. 
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other items for the general store. 
No boat brings beer or whiskey, 
for this island is bone dry, and visi- 
tors who plan to drink anything 
stronger than soda pop must bring 
their own. If you are addicted to 
special brands of canned goods or 
cosmetics bring them along with 
you too. 

Once in Ocracoke, you won't miss 
your car very much. You can walk 
around the entire village in less 
than an hour, and if you don’t 
want to walk to the beach, a jeep 
can be hired for the trip. Boats 
can be rented for sound fishing, and 
jeeps take surfcasting parties along 
the beaches. You don’t have to go 
to the beach to swim, because one 
of the finest swimming holes on the 
eastern seaboard is the “Ditch” 
forming the entrance to Silver Lake. 
It is in the shadow of the Coast 
Guard Station which maintains a 
24-hour vigil not only over the 
waterfront and the boats on sound 
and ocean, but over Ocracoke res- 


idents and visitors. There is no 
physician on the island (although 
two registered nurses are on call), 
but Coast Guard boat or helicopter 
will take a sick person to the main- 
land within an hour or two. Ocra- 
coke has no telephone connection 
with the outside world; Coast 
Guard radio is available for emer- 
gencies. As a social instrument, the 
telephone is unnecessary in Ocra- 
coke. Your neighbors aren’t going 
anywhere on short notice, and 
neither are you. And, like the 1S- 
land residents, you'll discover that 
Ocracoke provides, above every- 
thing else, time. 

Whatever the natives of Ocracoke 
have to say, especially if they are 
old-timers, you'll listen carefully. 
Their speech, one of the most col- 
orful in North America, is a curi- 
ous mingling and cadence which 
reflects the speech of Devon little 
changed because of isolation. Like 
other people on the Outer Banks, 
Ocracokes speak of “toime and 
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Ocracoke Lighthouse was erected in 1823. 


toide” and pronounce their island’s 
name as “Aacracaoke.”’ 

There is only one fixed daily ap- 
pointment which is met by almost 
every man, woman, and child in 
Ocracoke, and that is the arrival of 
the Dolphin in late afternoon. You 
may resist this custom for a day 
or two, but you'll soon find yourself 
strolling over to the general store 
and its docks to watch the Dolphin 
slip through the Ditch and tie up 
to discharge passengers and cargo. 
Late afternoon, too, is the time to 
watch the commercial fishing boats 
come in. If they’ve caught mackerel 
or shrimp, then mackerel or shrimp 
will be on the menu at the place 
where you're making headquarters 
in Ocracoke—whether it is inn, 
lodge or housekeeping cottage 
where you prepare your own meals. 

You may also be at the docks at 
7:00 a.m. to watch the Dolphin load 
for the trip back to Atlantic. It 
will take on sunburned tourists, 
boxes of seashells and bunches of 
sea Oats, expensive luggage and 
elaborate fishing tackle along with 
natives dressed for a visit to the 
outside, big sacks of mail, and crates 
of fish and shrimp. 

The aviation age has reached 
Ocracoke, and private planes and 
chartered aircraft now bring sports- 
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men and sightseers to its beaches, 
landing on the smooth sand when 
the tide is out. Military helicopters 
whirl over to the island from Ma- 
rine, Navy and Coast Guard in- 
stallations and land on the sound 
shore near the Coast Guard sta- 
tion. You can charter a plane to 
Ocracoke from Beaufort or Cape 
Hatteras. 

Since accommodations on Ocra- 
coke are somewhat limited and are 
in brisk demand during most of the 
year, advance reservations are ad- 
visable. There are three small inns 
in the village, the largest accom- 
modating about 40 guests, a lodge 
on the beach a few miles up the 
island, and a few tourist homes. 
There are about a dozen attractive 
housekeeping cottages—some of 
them with three bedrooms—which 
are available on a weekly, monthly 
or seasonal basis. The Ocracoke 
Civic Club will send prospective 
visitors an information bulletin 
containing a list of accommoda- 
tions, a ferry and mail boat sched- 
ule, and a map of the area. It also 
contains some timely advice about 
how to drive on the beach and 
how to arrange for fishing and 
hunting guides. Prices are moder- 
ate, and there are few “extras” on 
which to spend money, except guide 
fees, jeep and boat rentals. 

In its architecture, Ocracoke re- 
sembles Cape Cod more than the 
semitropical islands which have a 
similar climate. Most of the older 
houses are of salt-box design, 
painted white. Picket fences border 
the original main street, a trail of 
deep sand bordered by huge, 
twisted liveoaks, crepe myrtles, cape 
jasmine and small family cemeter- 
ies. There is but one house with a 
captain’s walk and there are no 
buildings of brick. 

Trade mark and most familiar 
landmark of Ocracoke is its light- 
house, built in 1823 and supporting 
a beacon showing a fixed white 
light for about fourteen miles. The 
lighthouse, painted white, is 76 
feet tall—much lower than its tall 
black-and-white neighbors on Dia- 
mond Point, Hatteras and Bodie 
Island. 

Fishing, shrimping and guiding 
sportsmen are the sole industries 
on Ocracoke. Some of the islanders 
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have small gardens where they grow 
Sweet potatoes, beans, collard greens 
and other vegetables and most 
homesteads have a few fig trees. 
Flowers do well, and something is 
in bloom all year. Everywhere on 
the island are the bright gaillardia 
daisies, called “Joe Bell’ daisies 
for the man who introduced them 
to Ocracoke. 

Life for vacationists and residents 
on Ocracoke is simple, and there 
is little night ado except a weekly 
movie and square dance. There are 
few places where a vacation ward- 
robe need be more simple. You'll 
spend most of your time in shorts, 
pedal pushers or slacks, with a 
cotton shirt or lightweight pullover 
jersey. You'll need a windbreaker 
or raincoat, and a warm jacket for 
winter evenings and chilly days. 
Pack some sun hats or fishing caps. 
Several pairs of canvas sneakers or 
beach shoes are recommended, since 
you often get your feet wet fishing, 
boating or walking across the tidal 
flats to the beach. Women will find 
cotton dresses in summer, or sweat- 
ers and skirts in winter, dressy 
enough for any social occasion on 
the island. Suntan lotion, mosquito 
repellent, film for your camera, and 
such other essentials as soap, razor 
blades and toothpaste are available 
at the village store, along with sta- 
tionery, post cards, cigarettes and 
aspirin. 

There is a good library at the vil- 
lage school, and some magazines 
can be purchased at the stores. Most 
visitors like to bring along some of 
the books they’ve been planning to 
read, and this is one place where 
the books can be read if you stay 
long enough. There are few dis- 
tractions on Ocracoke. 

There is only a day a year on 
Ocracoke which can, by any pos- 
sible stretch of the imagination, be 
called hectic. That’s the Fourth of 
July, when there is a pony penning, 
a parade, a square dance and a fish 
fry. But even on the Fourth of July, 
you don’t have to hurry and you 
don’t have to do anything you don’t 
want. The only schedule you'll have 
to meet, except meal time at your 
lodging place, is the departure time 
of the mailboat or mail truck the 
day you leave. So why hurry? This 
is Ocracoke, you know. @ 
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By Will Lane 


A World-Roving Cameraman Tips You Off 
To His Secrets for Jungle Photography 


LLIs DUNGAN has two loves, and it’s impossible 
1% to tell which comes first—India or photography. 
Half of his 46 years have been spent marrying 
one with the other. Recently he stopped in Hollywood 
only long enough to see to the completion of his part 
of the Andy’s Gang television series, and now he is on 
his way, via New York and London back to Bombay. 
Most jungle photographers look for the longest 
telephoto lenses to keep themselves and their cameras 
at safe distances. But Dungan has devised an alumi- 
num cage which will enable him almost to live with 
the lions and tigers of the jungle. Previously, he was 
satisfied to work from a machan, or tree platform, 
waiting with telephoto lenses for tigers to attack a 
tethered bullock. From this safe vantage point (but 
hardly comfortable for very long) the camera plays 
tricks. Even with long telephoto lenses, man-eating 
jungle cats can look like tame kittens. A bird’s-eye 
view doesn’t do justice to the beasts. To get a tiger’s 
eye view, Dungan tried shooting from ground level— 
and got the lenses clawed off his Bell & Howell camera. 
Hence the cage. Dungan has the cage plans in his 
pocket, for building in Bombay. 

Inside the aluminum cage, Dungan, with an assist- 
ant and a complement of still and movie cameras, will 
be able to nuzzle up close to any beast of the jungle, 
except an elephant or rhino. The cage rests on the 
ground but is light enough for walking it around, to 
get different camera angles, while remaining inside the 
relative safety of stout bars presumably strong enough 
to resist the charge of a 200-pound tiger. 

If Dungan walks into the jungle inside this revo- 
lutionary contraption, and comes out alive, he will 
have the answer to three major problems of jungle 
photography: 1) To shoot at tiger-eye level, getting 
the good earth viewpoint. 2) To film a scene from a 
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variety of viewpoints, and 3) To achieve mobility—to 
escape from the confines of a tree perch where, as 
jungle photographers know, they often are stuck for 
hours, afraid or unable to descend even though animal 
activity is going on just out of camera range. 

Dungan’s favorite camera is a Leica with a 135 mm. 
telephoto lens and Kodachrome film. He also uses a 
Rollei, and for color stills carries Anscocolor 4x5 film 
and a press camera. 

The mainstay of his 16-mm work is a coupled pair 
of Bell & Howell cameras mounted on a bar, loaded 
with Kodachrome. A one-inch lens on one camera and 
a six-inch telephoto on the other, enable Dungan to 
shoot long shots and closeups simultaneously. A finger- 
tip button operates either one or both cameras. Focus 
and lens aperture are set in advance. You never have 
time to stop and think what lens aperture to use. 
The still cameras also are always set for action. If 
something happens, don’t think; just aim and shoot. 

Dungan outfits with Patel India, the company in 
Bombay which handles all things photographic. Here 
he rents additional cameras, lenses and equipment as 
needed. For 35mm assignments, he usually obtains an 
Eyemo or one of the new Arriflex cameras. 

India is the largest producer of motion picture films 
in the world, turning out even more films than the 
U. S. Most of the productions are in native dialects. 
Many Indians come to the U. S. to study photography, 
film editing, sound recording and other phases. Eng- 
lish is still widely spoken among educated classes as 
result of the British influence. Motion picture prod- 
uction is controlled by the Government Films Division, 
Bombay. 

Dungan first went to India in 1932, where he ob- 
tained a job as a cameraman, following his graduation 
from the University of Southern California where he 
studied cinematography. He fell in love with the 
country—the color, the drama, the danger and beauty. 
He has since shot close to 100,000. still photos and 


Photographer Dungan became owner of two alert baby leopards 
when mother of cubs was captured during hunting expedition in India. 
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Dungan organizes many Shikars each year, using elephant to carry cameras, while natives cart food, guns, lead way to tiger country. 


exposed more than a million feet of motion picture 
film. In the past two years alone, he shot 3,000 still 
photos, many of which sold through a picture agent 
in New York to magazines in the U. S. and abroad. At 
the same time, he shot 200,000 feet of 16mm. film for 
television. His authentic scenes of jungle life, wild 
animal hunts, native customs and rites have been the 
mainstay of several jungle adventure drama series. ‘The 
story line of these shows is shot in the U. S., with 
Dungan’s shots interspersed to add authenticity. 

TV directors have learned how to take one of Dun- 
gan’s scenes and, imitating the native huts and cos- 
tumes, create their own sets to match. Closeups are 
shot conveniently at the studio, and integrated so 
well with the original footage from India that the 
average viewer never is aware of which scenes were 
shot in Hollywood and which were shot abroad. Mean- 
while, the stars in these pictures never have to leave 
home. 

Dungan’s scenes are often used as background plates. 
This means rear-projection. A scene is projected on 
a translucent screen in front of which we see our 
hero in a tent, a native hut, or whatever set is called 
for. In the background, we see natives dancing, distant 
mountains, or other appropriate scene projected on 
the background screen. 

To save the stars from the dangers and inconven- 
iences of the jungle, Dungan has spent a great deal of 
time in the provinces of Assam. This is up in the 
Northeast corner of India and houses a goodly pro- 
portion of India’s 25,000 tiger population. Only a few 
of them are man-eaters who stalk in the paths to jump 
stray humans, but there are casualties every year. 
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Understandably, filming in Assam is not just a 
Sunday afternoon snapshot foray. It is necessary to 
organize a shikar with elephants, coolies, forest rang- 
ers and guns as well as cameras. The Maharaja of 
Kota, upon whose estate Dungan has hunted, is him- 
self a camera fan as well as a good rifle shot. 

Simple problems can become difficult in the jungle. 
There is no handy electrical outlet to plug in a battery 
charger. Sometimes you have to travel 50 miles to a 
town or a plantation, The batteries are used for the 
camera motor drive. An ordinary spring-driven camera, 
fully wound up, runs up to 20 or 30 seconds. With a 
motor drive, the camera can run continuously for 
the full length of the 100-foot or 200-foot magazine. 

Batteries also are needed for the tape recorder. 
Dungan uses a Stancil-Hoffman Minitape. Wild ani- 
mals sounds, wind in the jungle, native chants, ani- 
mal and bird cries and other effects are carefully re- 
corded. Sound effects are later edited and dubbed in. 

Dungan witnessed the tragic death not long ago 
of Ylla, the famous animal photographer. Ylla was 
photographing a bullock cart race with her Rolleiflex, 
sitting on the hood of her jeep. She disdained the 
help of a safety belt, and was so engrossed in her work, 
that when the jeep hit a rock, she was tossed to the 
ground, landing on her head. Her untimely death 
was an irreplaceable loss to the photographic world. 
Her pictures of animals, which have appeared in 
dozens of magazines and newspapers throughout the 
world, captured a human quality in the animals that 
bespoke her sincere love and affection for them. Dun- 
gan has had many narrow escapes. Just lucky, he says 
he is. 
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Lines Aft . 


Mozambique Mode 
Dear Sirs: 

We refer to your November issue and 
the box on page 27 entitled “Traveling 
To and Around Mozambique.” We wish 
to point out that .. . passage on our 
C-2s, African Dawn, African Sun, etc., 
is $475 to Cape Town; on our C-3s, 
$500; and on our passenger ships, $650 
three-in-a-room, $750 two-in-a-room, and 
$950 exclusive use. The voyage to Cape 
Town on Farrell Line vessels is seven- 
teen days, not fourteen, and we believe 
the Robin Line vessels are approximate- 
ly the same speed. May we point out 
also that all our cargo vessels and pas- 
senger ships in the South and East Afri- 
can run call at Lourenco Marques, and 
staying aboard our vessel would be less 
expensive than transferring to another 
vessel at Cape Town, not to mention the 
inconvenience of changing vessels. We 
do appreciate, however, your mention- 
ing our company. i 
W. B. McCormick 
Public Relations 
Farrell Lines 
New York, N.Y. 


Funchal Photo 
Dear Sirs: 

By now perhaps you have other let- 
ters saying that the picture on page 43 
(TraveLt, November, 1955) is that of 
San Miguel, of the Azores, and is not 
Funchal, Madeira. I have pictures of 
both places in color. We were in Ma- 
deira for a week, just a year ago.... 

Zenda Sanders 
Medford, Ore. 


Two Timer 
Dear Sirs: 

I have rarely ever written a letter of 
praise to any magazine and never before 
have I written two in a row. However, 
your November issue is simply outstand- 
ing. I am just finishing my plans for 
my next foreign trip, in February, and 
now you have me all worked up plan- 
ning for the one after that. 

Floyd Triggs 
New York, N.Y. 


Tempted Traveler 
Dear Sirs: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
the ... all-around excellence of TRAVEL. 
My only complaint is that you present 
the remarkable places to visit in a man- 
ner so alluring as to tempt one to make 
more trips than he can really afford. 

Oakley D. Leming 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Squowk Valley 
Your ARTICLE DECEMBER ISSUE TRAVEL 
Sxr CapitaAL. ARE YOU NOT FAMILIAR 
WITH THE GREATEST AREA IN CALIFORNIA 
stop. MammotH LAKES OVER THREE 
THOUSAND SKIERS TOOK ADVANTAGE OF 
MammorH MounTAIN OPENING DAY, 
WHY NOT GIVE THEM A BREAK. 
ALFONSO KELLEY 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
TRAVEL tries to reach one stop at a 
time. Stop.—Ed. 


Snake Cure 
Dear Sirs: 

Please tell Jimmy Walker (Wonder- 
ful World Underground, TRAveL, Oct., 
1955) for me how to get by snakes, etc. 
I’ve been in about every kind of hole 
and cave in this country and ten in Mex- 
ico. I buy a ten-cent water pistol, fill 
it with: household ammonia, squirt a 
few shots in the hole or cave and wait 
a few minutes. Snakes or what have you 
will pass you by—they are really in a 
hurry to go some other place. Ammonia 
will kill wasps, bees, yellow jackets, too. 

George A. Abell 
Lebanon, Ky. 


Stilted Style 
Dear Sirs: 

D. S. Davidson writes in the October 
issue of TRAVEL (Europe's Unusual 
Buildings) about the gigantic building 
on stilts in Marseilles. I have seen it, 
and several of that type of architecture 
in countries of South America also. 
When in Marseilles, I was told the 
building was built with lend-lease funds. 
TRAVEL is a very excellent magazine 
and I look forward to each number. 

Mrs. W. V. Kane 


International Falls, Minn. 


Timbuktu Tale 
Dear Sirs: 

I have subscribed to your magazine 
for some time and find the articles most 
interesting. The one on Timbuktu (From 
Here to Timbuktu, Nov., 1955) I found 
especially so, as it is the first article 
that I have read about this old city. I 
note the author, Harvey Frantz, speaks 
about the difficulty of getting there. I 
certainly realize it as I visited it the 
last week in May of 1955. I flew in from 
Dakar to Bamako, changed plane for 
Goundam. From there, I went the last 
80 miles in a French army jeep. The 
accommodations are very primitive, and 
heat terrific. It was a wonderful ex- 
perience but I wouldn’t advise anyone, 
only the hardy, to attempt it. Also, you 
cannot be sure of transportation to 
Timbuktu and back to Goundam. 

A. Belle Morgan 
Amherstburg, Ont. 


“You had to insist we have an 
outside room.” 


Answers 


1. The Geneva meal. (21.40 Swiss 
Francs is $5.00, while 1,200 French francs 
would be approximately $3.50.) 2. (a) 

3. (a) The porter or concierge. (b) 
France. 

4. (a) Switzerland (b) Montreaux (c) 
Lake Geneva. 

5. In the Alps between Switzerland and 
Italy. 

6. In a tunnel going through the Alps. 

(eebaris: 

8. (Two) Kankakee is in Illinois, and 
Kokomo in Indiana, a bordering state. 

9. 529 miles. 10. (c) 

11. No. Dublin is in Eire, not the North 
of Ireland. 12. Yes. 

13. Stevenson lives in Libertyville, Tli- 
Nnois. 

14, Anthony Eden, as the Queen lives at 
Windsor and he has~to see her officially 
very often. 

15. Paris. There is no real Sole in 
America. So-called American Sole is Filet 
of Flounder. 
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P. 11: Fritz Henle for Monkmeyer Press Photos. P. 12: 
Hibbs for Monkmeyer. P. 13: heme for Monkmeyer (1.), 
Philip Genial, N.Y. (r.). 14: Henle for Monk. 
meyer. 15-19: Author. P, 50 22 (t.), 24: Grace 
Line. P. Po 22 (b.), 23: Hamilton Wright. P. 25-29: 
Author. P. 30-31: Author. P. 32-34: Hawaiian Visitors 
Bureau. P. 39-41: 3 Lions. P. 42-45: Author. P_ 49- 
50: United Airlines. P. 52 (t. & b.): Canadian Gov- 
ernment Travel Bureau. P. 53: Irwin for Monkmeyer. 
P. 54 (t.): Preco Studios. P. 54 (b): Irwin for Monk- 
meyer. P, 55: Government of India. P. 57-59-60: Au- 
thor. P. 58: Hawaiian News Service. P. 62: Fiying 
Camera Inc. P. 63: Hamilton Wright. P. 64-65- 66: 
North Carolina News Bureau. P. 68-69: Will Lane. 
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MORE TRAVEL TIME AHEAD? 

_ Four-day work week, 
Tuesday through Friday, is 
coming—and "soon" pre- 
dicts James L. Bossemeyer, 
executive vice president 
of National Association of 
Travel Organizations. Rea- 
son for shorter week: 
growth of automation. 


AUSTRIAN FESTIVALS PLANNED 
Vienna, Salzburg Music 
and Drama Festivals for 
1956 were recently, ar- 
ranged by Austrian govern- 
ment. Vienna festival 
marks reopening of Opera 
House, celebrates birthday 
of Mozart. Program runs 
from July 21-Aug. 30. 


RECREATION AREAS PURCHASED 
Conservation Commission 
approved purchases of 
several recreational re- 
gions throughout U.S., 
starting with 398-acre 
_ area in Iowa County. Other 
buys are fishing area in 
Black Hawk County, 2 lake 
frontages in Spirit Lake 
egion, 40-acre addition 
to Mount Ayr Game area, 

eA . 
all in Iowa. 


INDIANS UPRISE IN PHOENIX 
Dons Club of Phoenix, 
 Ariz., will stage two 

| Special Indian Dance 
Shows, Feb. 17-18, featur- 
_ ing representatives of 

F Apache, Macajo, Zuni, Hopi 
and other tribes. Proceeds 
from shows go toward pro- 
_ viding educational 
scholarships for Indian 
Becent Se 


~ TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


EDISON'S LAB. TO BE SHRINE 
Thomas Alva Edison's 
laboratory at West Orange, 
N.J.-, was recently given to 
U.S. as first step toward 
establishing a National 
Shrine. Inventor's home 
will also be dedicated. 


ARAB RAILROAD TO REBUILD 
Bids are being taken for 
series of engineering 
studies for reconstruction 
of Hejaz Railway. It is 
expected that line will be 
in complete operation from 
Damascus through Jordan to 
terminus in Medina, Saudi 
Arabia—808 miles. 


BOEING SILENCES JETS 

Boeing Airplane Co. re- 
cently announced develop- 
ment of noise reducer which 
will make jet planes ac- 
ceptable at such fields as 
noise-conscious LaGuardia, 
Idlewild, both in NYC. 
Gadget is called combined 
thrust reverser and sound 
suppressor, will be at- 
tached to tail pipe of 
each jet engine. 


BRITISH EXTEND TICKET RANGE 

British and Irish Rail- 
ways has broadened Thrift 
Tour Ticket costing $20.00 
3rd-class, $30.00 first- 
class, so visitors can 
travel throughout England, 
South and North Ireland 
using 1 ducat. Previously, 
ticket was valid for only 
1,000 miles of rail travel 
in England, Northern 
Ireland. 


for tourists commencing in 


World 


ISRAEL GETS CONCERTS 
Israel Philharmonic Or- 

chestra will perform 

special series of concerts 


April. Six performances 
will be held. 


VISCOUNT GOES CARIBBEAN 


British Overseas Airways 


Corp. and its subsidiary 
BWIA, have scheduled a air 
cruises to Caribbean 
aboard Vickers Viscount 
airliners. Tours leave 
weekly starting Jan. 1, 
with junkets ranging from 
14 to 16 days. Prices 
Start from $485 up. 


MARDI GRAS CELEBRATED 
Pageantry-filled Mardi- 


Gras will be celebrated in _ li 


Biloxi, Miss., on Valen- 
tine's Day, making it 
double festival. 


ITALIAN TRAINS GET RADIOS 
Transmission of musical 


or drama programs was re- ss 


cently installed in trains 
on Rome-Milan line. 
receiver, concealed in 
head-rest, allows pas- 


senger to listen in with- rg 


out disturbing neighbors. 


TWA STAGES THEATRES TOURS 
Trans World Airlines has 
begun all-inclusive thea- 
tre tours to NYC which 
guarantee hotel accommoda- 
tions, orchestra tickets 
to Broadway plays. Three 
tours are available—3, 4, 
or 6 days—with prices 
starting at $49.50 plus 
transportation from home. 
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PAA CUTS SKIERS COST 
Europe-bound skiers fly- 
ing under Pan American's 
new Family Fare Plan can 

- save as much as $1,020 
first-class, $760 tourist- 
fe. class for family of 4. 
Head of group pays full 
fare, with wife, children 
between 12-25, having 
their fares reduced by 
$300, $200. 


SYRIA IMPROVES PORTS 

mm. Syria, in attempt ‘to in- 
-@rease imports, exports 
will allot $17,360,000 

- toward converting harbor 
of Latakia into modern 
transportation terminus. 
Port is expected to be 
completed in March. 


EGYPT TO BUILD STADIUM 
Egyptian. government will 
in near future construct 
‘stadium, with seating 
apacity of 100,000, in 
bbassia, near Cairo. Huge 
oval is modeled after 
famous Berlin, Helsinki 
Sestadias. 


“NOA RE-ROUTES FLIGHTS 
Northwest Orient Air- 
lines on Dec. 1 started 

_ re-routing its passenger 
_ flights from Far East 
through newly reactivated 
base at Shemya Island in 
Aleutians. 


TRADEWIND BLOWS OUT 
~ Caribbean Atlantic Line 

- recently suspended opera- 
tions of Tradewind, which 
short time ago was put into 
- service in West Indies. 


NY EXPANDS SKI FACILITIES 
Snow Ridge at Turin, 
N.Y., has installed new 
T-bar, another Poma lift 
to Supplement one in- 
Stalled last year. In ad- 
dition, 6 rope tows will 
be in operaticn. 


Sees, 


COLLEGE PLANS 11 JAUNTS 
Western Illinois State 
College is sponsoring ll 
tours for this summer with 
2 being round-the-world 
junkets. Global tours 
start in San Francisco, 
visit Near East, Far East, 
Africa, Europe, return to 
U.S. via Idlewild in NYC. 
Tour tab is $2,180, with 
dates set for June 2l- 
Aug. 11, June 28-Aug. 18. 


FRENCH REMIND U.S. OF TAX 
French Government re- 
minds U.S. travelers that 
there is airport tax pay- 
able by all tourists leav- 
ing France by Orly or Le. 
Bourget fields in Paris. 
Taxes range from 86¢ to 

$3.43. 
AMEXCO OPENS NEW OFFICE 
American Express has 


opened new office in Hous— 


ton, Texas, bringing com- 
pany's total to 343. 


AIR FRANCE SPREADS WEB 

Air France recently 
Started new Service to Tel 
Aviv, with 2 flights 
weekly linking NYC, via 
Paris. First-class price 


for roundtrip is $1,158.80. 


TOURIST TRAVEL TO RUSSIA TO BE SPEEDED UP 
New visa procedures aimed at expediting tourist 
travel in USSR have been set up by the cooperation of 
the American and Russian Governments. By-passing em 
bassy in Washington, visa applications will be sent 
directly to Intourist in Moscow, with a copy sent to 
the Washington embassy. Intourist will immediately 
cable embassy Moscow's acceptance or rejection of t 
application. Previous to this procedure requests we 
often delayed by other embassy business. Applications < 
in triplicate, must be accompanied by 3 signed photo- 
graphs and 25% of the cost of a tour selected. If re- 
jected applicant gets full restitution of his money. — 
If accepted and tourist decides to cancel trip 10% of 
down payment is retained. Se et 


- spring when 30-mile 


ITALIAN TRAINS ELECTR 
All-electric train 
ice from Venice to Roz 


will be available in = 


stretch from Padua-Veni 
will be electrified. 
Through trains from 
will cut travel time 
siderably. = 


SWISSAIR MAKES SOCK § 
First-class passen 
flying Atlantic via 
air are now supplied 
nylon slipper-socks. 
Travel surveys discli 
that most travelers 1 
to remove shoes when 
ing, airline states. 
S.A. CRUISES DRAWN UP 
Argentine State Lin 
blue-printed 3 42-day 
voyages to 4 South Americ 
countries and Trinidad 
aboard liners Rio Tum 
Rio de la Plata. Sai 
from NYC Feb. 10, Marck 
cruises start at $1,08 
=< 4 Se 


Bergen, Norway, has 
ranged international ~ 
festival of music, dr 
folklore which will ta 


/ GETS CAPITAL VISCOUNTS 
apital Airlines com- 
ced first turbo-prop 
count flights out of 
eta cities in U.S., 

th 2 roundtrips daily. 
Empire city is now Vis- 
count-lined with Chicago 
ia Pittsburgh. 


a 


YHOUND HOLDS FLA. 


Pesoat year, returning 
days later. Stopovers 
made in hotels each 
ht enroute. Line will 


AIR FRANCE BUYS JETS 

ir France recently pur- 
sed 12 French conm- 
cial jet aircraft, Car- 
lle SE-210. Deliveries 
Hoot aAte in’ 58. 


reek Line flagship 
mpia will make 10 Medi- 
anean voyages from NYC 
iraeus this year, with 
spartures set for Mar. 
,, Apr. 14, May 11, June 
June 30, July 27, Aug. 
Sept. 19, Oct. 15, 
- 1O. Liner accommo- 
es 1,150 voyagers tour- 
class, 138 first- 

SS. Rates start at ERE 


SWISSAIR FLIES SKI HOPS 

_ Swissair has scheduled 
quent ski tours to 
opean resort areas, 

h next flight commenc- 
on Feb. 4 from NYC. 
nerary calls for stop- 
rs at Austria, Switzer- 
d, France. Other ski 

pS are setae Feb. 17, 


TOURS 


REEK LINE SETS 10 SAILINGS 


"TRAVEL DIGEST 


MISS. GAINS ROADWAY 

Recently completed 5.22- 
mile section of Shiloh- 
Cornith approach-road to 
Shiloh National Military 
Park, extending from Cor- 
nith, Miss., to Miss.-— 
Tenn. State line, has been 
taken over by state of 
Miss. for operation, 
maintenance. 


PAA ADDS LATIN LINK 

Pan American World Air- 
ways recently inaugurated 
direct ll-hour air service 
between San Francisco and 
Guatemala. Eight tourist 
flights weekly on 62-pas- 
senger Super-6 Clippers 
will span 2,600 miles with 
only stopover at Los 
Angeies. Roundtrip price 
is $255.60. 


DELTA REACHES. NYC 

Delta Air Lines' exten- 
Sion from Atlanta to NYC 
and from New Orleans to 
Houston climaxed 10-year 
fight to provide more 
service between South and 
Southwest, key Northeast 
towns. New connections 
will go into effect 
shortly. 


ECUADOR SETS CAR TRIPS 

Two tour agencies in 
Quito, Ecuador, are now of- 
fering visitors station- 
wagon trips through coun- 
try. Jaunt, which lasts 
one weekend, costs $55.00 
up. 


MATSON PLANS PACIFIC TOURS 
Following announcement 
of cruises to South Pacific 
late in '56, with points 
of departure at San Fran- 

cisco, Los Angeles by 
Mariposa and Monterey, 
Matson lines has now 
established starting 
prices at $990. 
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NAA SEEKS FARE SLASH 


North American Airlines 
recently applied to CAB to 
start, gn April 1, NYC-to- 
Europe air-coach hops at 
fares as low as $125, mak- 
ing NAA's transatlantic 4 
flights 43% less than low- — 
est existing coach fares. 


G.M. BUILDS GAS-TURBINE CA 


Gonavat Motors Corp: has" 
built, successfully tested | 
new gaS-turbine passenger 
car, Firebird II, but will 
not show missle-shaped | 
auto to public until wan 
G.M.'S Motorama Festival 
in NYC Jan. 19-24. 


TERMINAL SLATED FOR JERSEY | 


Four-berth marine terminal 
costing $9,300,000 is set 
to be built at Port Newark, 
N.J., with construction 


starting Feb. 1, comple- 
tion expected in July, 
1957. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MARCH 


1. Intl. Spring Trade Fair..........Frankfurt, Germany 


‘1. Royal Netherlands Indus. Trade Fair.Utrecht, Holland 


; ba - 6c antl. Agric. Machines BENLD Ss on b sede ae Sarees. 


¥ 25. 


1. Intl. Inventors’ Exhib............Brussels, Belgium 
1. Red Cross Fairscsccccccccvcseccsveves NASSAU, Bahamas 
De) Ted. Intle Sk1 MeOticcccccssccscescssescses0L50, Norway 
2. Spring FeStival...c.ccccccsccccceeeeesizmir, Turkey 
2-31. Natchez Pilgrimage to Local Homes.Natchez, Miss. 

3. Santa Anita Handicap Race.......Santa Anita, Calif. 
3. Hina Matsuri (Dolls' Festival)......++.+.+--All Japan 
PP 4=6. Flower Show. cssvecqosvensvccvcssesoekoy West, Fla. 
me 10. Police ClrouS..vrcccocsseonsevcsskansas City, Mo. 
6. Greenland Fur Auction...........Copenhagen, Denmark 
6. Ski-Jump Competition............Planica, Yugoslavia 
6-31. "Daily Mail" Ideal Home Exhib.......London, Eng. 
France 
7-11. Mariposa County Fair...c.escccccsscee Mesa, Calif. 
8-9. Ham and Egg Show....eeseeeeeeeeeeFort Valley, Ga. 
fet ee SG /SUOW es a.c.c ccc 6 6s 8 bb 6s be 6 0 0s 2 DOMDOOL se Leta 
_ 8-28. Textile & Indus. Exhib...........Calcutta, India 
Meta Spring FalricnsccccccscccccecsacpoceViemda, AUStriA 
soto. Univ. of Puerto Rico Anniv.s....eesoan Jillan, -Pek- 
~ 10-20. Intl. Auto Show... ccscccccsceeees Geneva, Switz. 
11. "Chinels" Costume Procession........Fosse, Belgium 
11-17. Arts & Crafts Festival...........Fairhope, Ala. 
_ 12. Water-Drawing Festival.......+.+++++-e--Nara, Japan 
eter 7 e LAKS County Falrecccccsvevececet soe eHlStiss- Blas 
12-19. St. Gregory Fair.........Torres Novas, Portugal 
13-17. State Be Basketball ChampsS............Hugene, Ore. 
14-19. North-South lnv=- ‘Golf _Champs.....Pinehurst,N.C. 
15. Olympics Equestrian Trials.......evaserryon, N.C. 
_ 15. Start of- Azalea Season.......++--eCharleston, S.C. 

15. Intl. Agric. & Livestock Fair........Verona,;.ltaly 
16. Spring Sumo Tournament.....e-seeeeeeeee0Saka, Japan 

16-18. Dons Hopi-Village Cavalcade......Phoenix, Ariz. 

17. St. Patrick's Day Pardde...eccccossDliblin, ireland 


oy 17-24. Floral Festival Week. eseee esse eee - Falmouth, Eng. 


17-25. Intl. Trade Fair...... «+eeeeCopenhagen, Denmark 
17-25. "Photokina" Cinema Expos.......Cologne, Germany 
18. "Fatted Ox" Market Compet...........-Ghent, Belgium 
(18. "Passos" Fair...ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeAlmerium, Portugal 
19-26. "Fallas" Celebration............-Valencia, Spain 
20-24. Electrical Engrs. Exhibition.......London, Eng. 
21. St. Benedict Fair.............Santo Tuso, Portugal 
22-24. Grand Natl. Sweepstakes........-Liverpool, Eng. 
Auto Endurance Race. -sebring, Fla. 
25. "Lottery of Millions" Horse Race.....Naples, Italy 
_ 25-27. Lapp Fair... eeececeseeeGallivare, Sweden 
25-April 25. March Exhib. & Fair......Areiro, Portugal 
25-Apr. 350. Intl. Trade Fair.........Helsinki, Finland 
26-Apr. 5. Intl. Spring Trade Fair..Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
27-Apr. 9. Greater Kansas City Home Show.Kansas City, Mo. 
50. Flower Market...... toeeeesveeeeeees lOurnai, Belgium 
50. "Catenacciu" Religious Procession.Sartene, Corsica 
50. Marbles Champ. ConteSt......ss+ee+-eESSex, England 
50. St. Matthew Passion Cantata...Naarden, Netherlands 
31. Skiers’ Moonlight Party. .»+eWillamette Pass, Ore. 


eeenees 
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‘trip through trout-laden 


- Super-G Constellations, — 


x ¢ 
PANAGRA PLOTS FISHING TOl 
All expense, guided tou 


featuring 3-week {ish 
rivers, lakes of Souther Pn 
Chile has been drawn up | D 

Panagra Airways. Conduc : 
through April, departing 
from Miami, jaunt costS 
$1,579. 


PERU VISAS VALID FOR YE. 
Americans may now enter 
Peru as often as they w 
with single Peruvian vis 
valid for 1 year from de 
of issue. New regulation mF 
permits visa to be used © 
for multiple entries intel 
country, with each entry — 
good for 90-day period. 


AIR FRANCE REACHES MOSC 
Air France now flies | 
New York-to-Paris hops on 


then continues on to : 
Prague. Connections are 
made with Aeroflot, Rus- | 
sian Airline, to Moscow. ~ 
Jaunts leave Paris on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Wednesaaa 


ws 3 
NTC ADDS ABBEY HOTEL 
Abbey Hotel at 151 West 
Slist St., near Radio City © 
in NYC, has recently 3 
become affiliated with Na- 
tional Travel Club, offer. 
ing members 10% discount. ; 
All-expense package tours 
can now be arranged 
through hotel. 


NAL LINKS NYC-CUBA NON-s 
First non-stop coach — 
service between NYC and 
Havana has been started by 
National Airlines with 
radar-guided, 69-passengi 
DC-6B planes. Roundtrip 
fare including tax.is See 
$150.70, saving $47. 30 se 


over previous cost for bi- 
city trip. F 


